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It is a dozen years and more since we were 
called upon to read and mourn over such a list 
of killed and wounded soldiers as was printed 
in the papers of Saturday morning. In brief, 
it embraced General Custer and his entire com- 
mand. At this writing it is not known that a 
single participant in the action of June 25th 
escaped to tell the tale. A campaign against 
the Sioux has, as our readers know, been in 
progress for several months, the Black Hills 
difficulty being the immediate cause. The war- 
like chief, Sitting Bull, has refused to return to 
his reservation, and with a large following has 
defied the power of the Government. He was 
notified some three months ago that prompt 
steps would be taken to bring him to subjection, 
and several encounters took place prior to the 
one which resulted so disastrously to our troops. 
It has been evident from the first that the In- 
dians were in strong force and armed with the 
best modern breech-loaders. Once before, at 
least, during the present season, they worsted a 
detachment under General Crook, and, encour- 
aged, no doubt, by unaccustomed success, they 
rallied in still greater numbers. 


General Custer was in command of a detach- 
ment forming part of an expedition under Gen- 
eral Terry. The plan of the campaign appears 
to have been to concentrate the whole force, as 
soon as this could be done with due information 
as to the point of attack. Custer, in fulfilling 
his part of the programme, came upon the main 
Sioux village, and, disposing his force to the 
best advantage, attacked with characteristic im- 
petuosity. He had intended that a second attack 
should be simultaneously made, but this failed, 
and he, with the companies under his immediate 
command, charged into the village only to find 
themselves hopelessly outnumbered. The obvious 
and necessary reflection is that if the army had 
been larger this particular detachment would 





have been stronger, and instead of losing one of 
the best cavalry leaders that our service has ever 
known, with the officers and men of his com- 
mand, we should only have had to listen to a 
lecture from the advacates of a mild Indian pol- 
icy. More than this, we should probably have 
escaped a summer-long war which will cost mill- 
ions of money and visit with the terrors of Indi- 
an massacre many an outlying frontier settlement. 
It is somewhat pitiful to read in the Washington 
dispatches that ‘‘several Congressmen have 
changed their opinions regarding army reduc- 
tion since the receipt of this news,” and quite as 
pitiful to see the sapient journalists who have 
been urging the reduction of the army to ten 
thousand men trying to make their readers for- 
get all about it, and lay the blame on the Ad- 
ministration and the Republican party. 


Of course this reopens the Indian question 
with all its perplexities, and Congress is already 
debating the propriety of authorizing the Presi- 
dent to raise four or five Western regiments to 
fight, that is, we suppose, to exterminate, the 
Sioux. Different views are held by different 
Congressmen on this matter, some asserting that 
the tribes which have been fed all winter at the 
agencies have now joined the enemy; while 
others declare that, owing to the mistaken econ- 
omy of Congress and the rascalities of agents, the 
well-disposed Indians have been not more than 
half fed, and are, moreover, disaffected by the re- 
port that they are to be “‘ turned over to the army” 
—a phrase which they translate as meaning ex- 
termination. We have repeatedly expressed the 
belief that the army affords our best medium for 
Indian government. The transfer at this time 
will undoubtedly be productive of fear on the 
part of the Indians, but it is better that they 
should be frightened than that the frontiers 
should be raided upon. Our general officers are 
humane men, and under their administration 
the Indian policy would be quite as peaceful in 
reality as that which bears the name. Savages 
and half-savages need a constant display of 
power or else a periodical punishment to keep 
them in order. The first is really far more 
merciful in the long run than the second. 


Gov. Hayes’s letter of acceptance, which we 
print in full on another page, admirably supple- 
ments the somewhat unsatisfactory platform on 
which he was nominated. It emphasizes the 
sections referring to Civil Service reform, re- 
sumption, non-sectarian schools, and the South- 
ern policy, and volunteers a manly declaration 
in regard to the one-term theory as touching the 
Presidential office. The tardiness with which this 
letter is published suggests that it is the result 
of careful consideration and consultation. It 
may, indeed, be: regarded as the first move in 
the campaign. Mr. Tilden’s letter is next in 
order, and will doubtless aim to outbid that of 
the Republican candidate. 


Carl Schurz’s protest against the Tilden- 
Hendricks ticket is little likely to have weight 
with the cut-and-dried politician, but it is en- 
titled to consideration nevertheless. The point 
is this: Mr, Tilden’s constitution is not robust, 








and he is now well along in life. Other Presi- 
dents have died in office ; might not he follow 
them? In that case Mr. Hendricks would 
assume the executive chair, and we should sud- 
denly find the nation headed by an advocate 
of ‘‘rag currency”—the one thing both nomi- 
nating conventions were careful to put their 
heels upon. Mr. Schurz presents the possibility 
of a Democratic sommersault of this sort very 
forcibly and, at the same time, hints—and he 
ought to know about it—that the soft money 
men, who for the time being have yielded to 
the party platform, are already speculating on 
the contingency. Now, as for Mr. Tilden, all 
honest Republicans and Democrats will wish 
him several ‘‘ terms” of life yet, whether he is 
elected or not; but the fact that the ordinary 
incident of death may turn an administration 
wrong side out must set the voter to thinking 
before he helps put it into power in the first 
place. 








Perhaps the purity of the political atmosphere 
of to-day is to be accounted for by the fact that 
the frightful sin of preaching politics is less in- 
dulged in now than in times past. It is not 
many years since we heard a deal about the 
enormity of this offense, but somehow that of- 
fense seems to have contributed to the wiping 
out of a much greater one in which the whole 
nation participated. A hundred years ago peo- 
ple did not think such preaching the worst that 
could come from the pulpit. Jonathan Mayhew, 
the famous Massachusetts pastor, was guilty of 
doing a good deal of it himself, and gave the 
least possible precedent for his course. ‘*‘Why,” 
he asks, ‘‘should not those parts of Scripture 
which relate to civil government be examined 
and explained from the desk, as well as others ? 
Besides, if it be said that it is out of character 
for a Christian minister to meddle with such a 
subject, this censure will at least fall upon the 
holy apostles.” We don’t suppose that Mayhew 
to-day would come out in his pulpit for one or 
the other of the Presidential candidates now in 
the field, but he would be untrue to his views if 
he did not start up his congregation with some 
tremendous reminders as to their duty in taking 
part in every-day politics, and offsetting the cor- 
rupt and unscrupulous element which threatens 
to run our public affairs. 








*« President Grant’s declaration that the Bible 
is the sheet-anchor of all our liberties is one of 
those popular and melancholy delusions which 
constitute the darkest cloud of our national fu- 
ture.” It happens, however, to have been a 
light for us in our national past, and until the 
Index substitutes some other ‘‘ sheet-anchor” 
which will hold as well, the nation must con- 
tinue to harbor the above-mentioned melancholy 
delusion. The ‘secular constitution” which 
the Jndex offers is not a satisfactory substitute 
if it is to stand as an isolated instrument; for it 
would evidently be worth nothing unless men 
had faith in it. And the reason they bave faith 
in it is because it confirms the citizen in the en- 
joyment of those rights through which alone he 
can find his highest development. The ‘‘secu- 
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lar constitution” guarantees that a man may be- 
come, without let or hindrance, what the Bible 
would have him become, and for this reason it 
commands our respect. ‘There are some cables 
we cannot afford to slip—certainly not the one 
the /ndexr has let go. 





THE SPIRIT OF ’86. 
COMMON and healthful spirit gives kin- 
ship to the various published Fourth of 
July orations of this centennial year. Bombastes 
Furioso has for once—we trust forever—retired 
from the patriotic stage ; the pyrotechnics have 
been left till the evening ; and the orators of the 
day, Mr. Evarts in Philadelphia, Dr. Storrs in 
New York, R. C. Winthrop in Boston, and 
Charles Francis Adams in Taunton, have afford- 
ed a model for future celebrations by their calm 
review of the principles which underlay the 
American Revolution, and their hopeful but 
tempered representation of the past progress and 
future prospects of the Republic. Accepting 
their thoughtful retrospection and introspection 
as typical of the best thought of the nation, we 
may fairly hope that faith and courage have re- 
ceived a new impetus from the Fourth, and that 
we are to proceed to deal with our present duties 
and dangers inspired by hope, not spurred by 
despair. 

Several reasons have conspired to give an un- 
due preponderance to dark and discouraging 
views of the Republic, equally unworthy of the 
patriot and of the Christian. The best men of 
the past and the worst men of the present loom up 
conspicuously. We-remember our Washington 
and forget our Benedict Arnold ; we remember 
our Jefferson and forget our Burr. But we also 
remember our Belknap and forget our Bristow, 
remember our Tweed and forget our Tilden, and 
our O’Conor, Vituperation is, or is thought to be, 
politically profitable ; and our partisan press is 
far more anxious to bring disrepute upon the 
antagonistic party than to do justice to either 
the nation or the age. The same inherent love 
of scandal which gives currency to very base coin 
in village gossip renders the larger public cred- 
ulous of evil and incredulous of good. ‘The very 
freedom of the press leads to the publication of 
shameful facts which might better be suppressed, 
and of shameful fiction which dishonors the li- 
beler more than the libeled. These causes, long 
co-operating, have produced a sense of discour- 
agement approximating despair, until there are 
not a few Americaus who are half inclined to 
believe that they live under the most corrupt gov- 
ernment in Christendom, and to query whether 
Democracy is not, or is not to be, a failure. 

If the Centennial Fourth rendered the na- 
tion no other service it would be something to 
check this spirit of discontent and discourage- 
ment, and to give a new life to hope and cour- 
age, and a new faith in God and man. It is 
something to hear Mr. Evarts declare, ** The 
spirit of the nation is at the highest ;” and Dr. 
Storrs, ‘*Ilt is among my deepest convictions 
that, with all which has happened to debase and 
debauch it, the nation at large was never before 
more mentally vigorous or morally sound than 
it is to-day ;” and Mr. Charles Francis Adams, 
with more measured but equally significant ut- 
terance, ‘* While sincerely mourning the mere 
possibility of stain touching our garments, I 
feel not the less certainty that the heart of the 
people remains as sound as ever.” It is yet 
more to know that these utterances reflec the 
best thought of the people, that the despmr is 
factitious, the discouragement evanescent, and 
that deep down in the popular heart is a pride 
in and a love for country, of which these utter- 
ances are the thoughtful, as the fireworks and 
processions are the emotive, expressions. So 
long as that pride and love abides, discourage- 
ment may cast its shadow in at the window, but 
it cannot enter at the door. 
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If in spite of this new impulse to hope, which 
needed only to be voiced that it might become 
potent, any of our readers still think darkly of 
the present and the future, and fear that the 
opening era will not prove worthy of the closing 
one, he may find an exorcist to his fears per- 
haps in the oration of Henry Ward Beecher, 
which, in the present issue of the Christian 
Union, takes the place of the sermon, or in 
this pregnant paragraph from Mr. Evarts’s 
oration. 

‘*How have the vigor and success of the coun- 
try’s warfare comported with the sounding phrase 
of the great manifesto? Has the new nation been 
able to hold its territory on the eastern rim of the 
Continent, or has covetous Europe driven in its 
boundaries, or internal dissensions dismembered 
its integrity ? Have its numbers kept pace with 
natural increase, or have the mother countries 
received back to the shelter of firmer institutions 
the repentant tide of emigration? or have the 
woes of unstable society distressed and reduced 
the shrunken population ? Has the free suffrage, 
as a quicksand, loosened the foundations of power 
and undermined the pillars of the State? Has 
the free press, with illimitable sweep, blown down 
the props and buttresses of order and authority 
in government, driven before its wind the barriers 
which fence in society, and unroofed the homes 
which once were castles against the intrusion of 
a king? Has freedom in religion ended in free- 
dom from religion ? and independence by law run 
into independence of law? Have free schools by 
too much learning made the people mad? Have 
manners declined, letters languished, art faded, 
wealth decayed, public spirit withered ? Have 
other nations shunned the evil example, and held 
aloof from its infection ’” 

These are questions which need no answer, 
So far, self-government, in its direct influence 
on the nation which inaugurated it, and in its 
indirect influence on the nations which have 
simply witnessed it, has been such that, if we 
possess a tithe of the courageous faith of those 
who first declared the divine right of govern- 
ment of the peeple, by the people, for the 
people, we shall not fear that, under divine 
guidance, it will prove equal to all future ex- 
igencies, as it has to all those that have tried it 
in the past. 








THE NATURE AND TENDENCY OF 
THE ABSOLUTE. 

UST now, when the writers and critics of a 

special school are insisting upon ‘‘art for 
art’s sake,” and the conforming of all things ar- 
tistic to the standard of the Absolute (which 
word is generally spelled with a large A), an 
ordinary degree of prudence demands that we 
shall understand of what the Absolute consists 
and what it promises to do for our tastes and 
morals. It is in vain that any one protests that 
he or she is a quiet, plain body, who cares only 
to live well and appear respectably;—even plain, 
quiet people must live in houses, with walls 
about them, floors under their feet and ceilings 
over their heads, chairs to sit upon, tables and 
crockery to eat from, clothing to wear, and 
churches to worship in; it is in vain for the 
terrified conservative to say that he leaves these 
matters to the architect, the upholsterer and the 
chambermaid, for even architects, upholsterers 
and chambermaids occasionally fall under the 
dominion of the Absolute, and dictate accord- 
ingly. 

Let us judge the tree by its fruits. In litera- 
ture, the Absolute insists that we shall judge a 
poem or novel, not by its power to touch or exalt 
the soul, but according to the harmony of its 
mechanical construction ; in music the same 
rule holds. When we look at a picture or statue 
its story or its beaiity is to be as dross to us, 
while with judicial severity we scrutinize its 
technical correctness and balance. The subject 
of poem, tale, drama or picture may be uninter 
esting, ugly, repulsive or impure, but this is to 
be a secondary consideration—in fact, it should 
not be considered at all. In strict accordance 





with the canons of the Absolute, houses are 
built with cheerless exteriors, wildernesses for 
drawing-rooms, forbidding boxes of uncompro- 
mising furniture for chambers and dining- 
rooms resembling medieval churches ; 
though not frequently—it gives us fantastic ex- 
teriors whose inner sides all reflect the bric-a- 
brac shop. 

The Absolute is not the product of the present 
age; it has seldom lacked adherents in Church 
and State. It was in strict accordance with thé 
dictates of the Absolute that kings claimed di- 
vine right ; that among the victors were divided 
the spoils; that good men have persuaded them- 
selves to call each other heretics ; that the In- 
quisition was instituted ; that the Jews protested 
against the healing of the sick upon the Sabbath 
day, and that they finally crucified Christ. 

The Absolute is best defined as consistency run 
mad. It is the enclosure of earnest but narrow 
minds, conscious of thelr own weakness, and in- 
sisting upon remorseless rules as the only means 


or— 


by which they can escape the penalties of their 
own imperfections, and avoid the influence of 
such proprieties and harmonies as are above their 
comprehension, It is not without its merits ; 
like all low and simple orders of existence, it is 
seldom inconsistent with itself. But it has also 
the faults of the lower order of existence ; within 
its domain liberty always means license, antag- 
onism calls forth and justifies brutality, while 
toleration is unknown. The weapons of the 
Absolutist always suggest the tomahawk and 
scalping-knife, and it isin the use of weapons that 
the Absolutist’s energies are most cheerfully dis- 
played: whether the subject of dispute be a sac- 
rament or a statue, an actor or an altar-cloth, 
the votary of the Absolute never fails to show 
how utterly without effect upon his own nature 
is the inner and better significance of whatever 
he discusses. 

To young people who are straining after all 
of the culture of the age, and who, constantly 
meeting this terrible Absolute, are tremblingly 
wondering what to do about it, but one thing 
can be said: let it Truth, sincerity, 
consistency, and sweetness of soul contain 
all of worth that there is in the Absolute; the 
difference between them is that the Absolute is 
a rule unto those in whom truth, sincerity, con- 
sistency, and their kindred virtues do not dwell, 


alone. 


and who in the absence of the spirit cling des- 
perately to the letter. Plato, Shakespeare, 
Michael Angelo, Washington, Moses, Jesus, 
none of these ever conformed to the Absolute, 
neither can anyone who would excel as moralist, 
artist, teacher, lover, housekeeper, or servant. 
There are natures, unfortunately compounded 
of littlenesses of soul and great animal energies, 
who probably need the safeguard which they 
have erected for themselves, but only those of 
them who grow out of this self-imposed limit 
leave any beneficial or lasting impression upon 
their race. 





ONE WOMAN'S SPHERE. 

St E makes no pretense to any brilliance. She 

never has written a piece for the poet’s 
corner in the local newspaper. 
bition to vote or hold office, except the office 
which she has held in her native village for over 
half a score of years. She never attended a 
Woman’s Rights Convention ; and if she had 
any property of her own, she is not so imbued 
with the principles of the Revolution that she 
would refuse to pay taxes without representa- 
tion. She has probably graduated somewhere 
at some time, but her only recognized diploma is 
her own Class of infant scholars. She does not 
read Virgil for recreation ; and any member of 
the senior class at Vassar could puzzle her with 
problems from Euclid. Her knowledge of po- 
litical economy is confined to that which makes 
her queen in her own realm; this she knows 


She has no em- 
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as only they know whom experience teaches. 
There is one book, and only one, in moral phi- 
losophy which she has much studied ; that is the 
Bible, and to it she holds with an old-fashioned 
faith and love that modern skepticism has done 
nothing to weaken. 

She is not a society girl. She does not know 
how to waltz or polka ; she was probably never 
inside a theater, and never heard an opera; she 
has no skill in the valuable art of small talk ; 
she cannot flirt a fan, nor toss her head, nor 
smile a false smile while the heart frowns with 
disgust. She is no ** fisher of men,” and counts 
no long line of captives waiting in her train. 

She has never married. That sphere which 
all the good books praise is not her sphere. She 
has neither husband nor children to care for, 
and neither to care for her. She is in a com- 
fortable home, with competence and comfort 
secured to her by those avho would take no other 
recompense than her unstinted love, and she 
might easily, and without reproach, join that 
quite too large body of women who have ** noth- 
ing todo.” But she would look at you with an 
amused and an incredulous surprise if you were 
to tell her, in no spirit of flattery either, that 
she is quite the most useful and important mem: 
ber of the community. 

Perhaps you would never tell her so. The 
lawyer, who is now in Congress playing at law- 
making, or the minister, who preaches with a 
fidelity which a noble life makes eloquent, to a 
more than an admiring, a loving congregation, 
or the manufacturer, whose mills down in tbe 
valley feed a hundred families, would perhaps 
fill a larger place in your vision. But there are 
at least eighty little voters who would put her 


first in the village—and no one second. They 


are the eighty members of her Sabbath-school 
infant class. Last week she had them all under 
the trees in a summer picnic, and never a belle 
rejoiced in the glory of a midnight ball as she 
in the delightfully unconscious glory of that 
afternoon party. They are hers by a triple 
right—as a teacher in the primary department 
of the common school, as leader in song and 
study in the infant department every Sabbath, 
and as a loving Christian friend through all 
the week. How many there are already in 
the village, growing up to manhood and 
womanhood, who received their first  les- 
sons from her lips and life! How many more 
there will be ere her work is done, if the good 
Father leaves her to complete it! For years 
make no impression on her; in the sympathies 
of childhood she has found the famous and 
long-sought Elixir of Life, and, drinking daily 
of it, seems to endow herself with a marvelous 
immortality. And though every year her charge 
changes—every year new applicants come to 
take the place of graduates—she is unchanged, 
and the stream of life runs by her, instead of 
bearing her on its course, as it does most of us. 
Completed her work will be, however, by and 
by ; and when it is, and she enters in through 
the door which she has opened to so many hearts 
and lives, and goes up the shining way towards 
which she bas directed so many little feet, no 
one will be more surprised than she, to find, in 
the choral welcome of an outpouring host, the 
full meaning of the promise made to the faith- 
ful follower of the Lord—the promise of ‘an 
abundant entrance” into the heaven whose light 
is the Lamb, and whose glory is that of the full 
fruition of a self-sacrificing love. 








NOTES. 


—Lieutenant Colonel George A. Custer, of the 
7th Cavalry (Brevet Major General U.S. A.), was 
only thirty-six yearsold when he was killed in the 
thiek of an Indian fight, and he had won perhaps 
the most brilliant reputation for dashing gallantry 
of any man in the army. He went from West 
Point directly to the front, was present at Bull 
Run, and followed the fortunes of the Army of 





the Potomac till the close of the war, invariably 
distinguishing himself wherever the invaluable but 
dangerous qualities of his temperament came in 
play. As a commanding general Custer was 
bardly trustworthy, for he was apt, if he thought 
he saw a chance for winning all at a blow, to 
‘‘sound the charge” and put his men and horses 
at anything. When, however, he could be re- 
strained until the proper strategic moment ar- 
rived he was almost unequaled, and had the rare 
faculty of imparting to his command the irrepres- 
sible and irresistible dash that was in him. He 
was, in short, invaluable in his special line of 
military duty, and his last act in leading a cavalry 
force against three or four times their number of 
Indians is highly characteristic of the man. 


—While Mr. Blaine’s appointment to the vacant 
Maine Senatorship is a very proper recognition of 
his abilities and public services, it unfortunately 
consigns him simply to respectable eminence. He 
was born for the House, and Maine should see 
that he stays there. As the term he is to fill—Mr. 
Morrill’s—expires in March, possibly the Senate 
will be as good a place as any he could have fora 
temporary rest; but we imagine that for active 
service the gravity of that body would ill suit 
him. Mr. Blaine’s health appears to be improving, 
and the confidence his State puts in him through 
its Governor, in this appointment, is not likely to 
hasten a relapse. 


—If the committee for the preservation of Old 
South Church, Boston, could save the building 
by the sympathetic words they receive from all 
parts of the country, there would be no need for 
further appeal. Solid contributions, however, 
have not come in as yet in sufficient amounts to 
insure the success of the project ; but as Wendell 
Phillips feels hopeful, Bostonians don’t think of 
giving up. An unexpected subscription of two 
hundred and fifty dollars—not large, but gratify- 
ing from the way it comes—has been sent in by 
the members of the old Western Sanitary Com- 
mission at St. Louis, as a slight acknowledgment 
of the liberal contributions Boston made to that 
Commission during the war as the result of a 
meeting held in the Old South; and from New 
Haven Prof. Salisbury adds a hundred dollars to 
the object ‘‘ for the sake of family associations.” 
We are hardly in sympathy with the view ex- 
pressed that Boston ought to save her historic 
buildings without calling for outside help, because 
if once saved they become, as it were, common 
property. The willingness, also, of Boston to re- 
ceive foreign aid in the matter is to be put to her 
credit. 

—Mr. Caverno’s critique, published in this num- 
ber of the Christian Union, on the received doc- 
trine of fore-ordination is bold and vigorous, and 
stimulates thought. If any advocate of that doc- 
trine can put his advocacy as vigorously, tersely 
and incisively, we shall be glad to publish his 
reply. 

—The Brooklyn Sea-Side Home for children 
asks for $2,500 for running expenses for the season. 
This home is the gift of a humane gentleman and 
is designed to afford a place of rest and recupera- 
tion for mothers and young children of the very 
poorest city class, who may, during the warm 
weather, require a change of air. It is situated 
on Coney Island within easy reach of Brooklyn, 
and richly deserves all the money that is asked 
for. Funds may be sent to James W. Elwell, 57 
South street, New York, or 70 Lefferts Place ; J. 
Ernest Miller, 32 South street, New York, or 151 
Clinton street; A. T. White, 63 Broadway, New 
York, or 2 Pierrepont Place ; E. B. Wood, Secre- 
tary Firemen’s Insurance Company, 201 Montague 
street, or to the manager, R. D. Douglass, Gen- 
eral Superintendent B.C. A. Society, 61 Poplar 
street, Brooklyn. 


—Much obloquy has been heaped upon the Res- 
taurant Trois Freres Provencaux (free translation, 
Restaurant of the Three Convicted Robbers), at 
the Centennial, but it is more than matched by 
the so-called German and American restaurants. 
The latter advertise everywhere, with great 
effrontery, ‘‘ prices moderate,” when extortionate 
is the proper word. At the Department of Public 
Comfort, on the other hand, the prices are very 
reasonable, and the viands simple and satis- 
factory. 

—A veteran soldier of fortune, who in his day 
won fame in active service, died at Mexico, June 
28th. General de Santa Anna was born in 1798 
and early entered the Spanish army. He re- 
nounced his allegiance to the mother country on 
the outbreak of the war for independence in 1821. 
His life was a series of intrigues, half political and 





half warlike ; several times he placed himself at 
the head of Mexican affairs, was as often over- 
thrown, until, overmatched by age and misfortune, 
he sunk during the last twenty years of his life into 
hopeless obscurity. For a long time he was the 
most conspicuous and picturesque figure on the 
Mexican stage, and was really aman with abilities, 
civil and military, which entitled him to a promi- 
nent part in the affairs of his troubled country. 


—Reports from the Servian war up to Monday 
last showed in favor of the Turks. The latter 
seem to be unexpectedly energetic in getting 
troops to the frontier, and the fact that they are 
not fighting anything like one of the ** European 
powers” no doubt gives them confidence. Predic- 
tions, however, as to the final result must remain in 
suspense, partly because accounts from day to day 
are contradictory, and because we are not yet as- 
sured that these opening hostilities are not the 
intended forerunner of, graver complications. 
There is a large bone in the case, and it would be 
contrary to experience that there should be only 
a small fight over it. 





INQUIRING FRIENDS. 

1. ‘*W.C. H. W.” sends us reasons why Mat- 
thew x. 28-30, does not apply in the case pro- 
pounded by an Inquiring Friend three weeks ago. 
We meant to write Matthew xi., but did not, and 
we have been utterly defeated, by the production 
of the manuscript, in an attempt to fix the blame 
upon proof-readers and compositors. The mis- 
take is much to be regretted, since the question 
asked was a very serious one, and the asker has 
perhaps been more than ever perplexed by our 
seemingly inappropriate answer. Let him fasten 
his mind, then, on Matthew xi. 28-30, and let that 
be the comprehensive answer to all who fear that 
they have sinned against the Holy Ghost. As 
this correspondent’s arraignment involves some 
information and certain interpretations of Seript- 
ure which are probably new to many of our 
readers, we give the substance of his communica- 
tion: 


“To * Inquiring Friends,’ in No. 25 of the Union, in answer 
to the inquiry, ‘Is one guilty of the sin against the Holy 
Ghost, when every seemingly religious act is performed ?’ 
&ec., yousay: You are wrongin your notion of God. . . It 
is not asin to which you are hable. Fasten your mind 
on Matt. x. 28-30,’ which reads as follows, to wit: 

‘** And fear not them which kill the body, but are not able 
to kill the soul; but rather fear him which is able to destroy 
both soul and body in hell. Are not two sparrows sold for a 
farthing? and one of them shall not fall on the ground with- 
out your Father. But the very hairs of your head ere all 
numbered.’ : 

“ Being a constant reader of your paper, having the high- 
est estimation of its usual contents, but so entirely at a loss 
to p’rceive the application of your answer to the inquiry, I 
am tempted to this correspondence for an explanation 
thereof. And would also, in submitting my views on the 
quotation, ask whether your mind concurs with my views 
thereon. In the preceding discourses of the Saviour, as re- 
corded in Matthew, we find these words: 

“*Tf thy right eye offend thee, pluck it out and cast it from 
thee: for it is profitable for thee that one of thy members 
should perish and not that thy whole body should be cast 
into hell.” 

“The Rev. Dr. Staunton, of the Protestant Episcopal 
Chureb, in his Biblical Cyclopedia, says that there is gross 
error in translating, into the word denoting everlasting tor- 
ments, the original word Gehenna, which is used in these 
two cases (and some others) by the Saviour. For although 
the Rev. Dr. Staunton professes to fully believe in the mer- 
ited punishment of eternal woe upon the impenitent sinner, 
yet he is confident that in the cases referred te the place desig- 
nated was the valley of Ge. Hinnom, adjoining the city of 
Jerusalem. The Jew having had at that time the highest 
reverential desire for the sacred repose of his body after 
death, looked with the deepest detestation upon the possi- 
bility of having his body cast into that desecrated place— 
where, as you know, the filth of the city, the bodies of 
criminals, animals, &c., were deposited, and where constant 
fires were kept burning to preserve the health of the city; 
and as Prof. Stuart, of Andover, adds, * And as the same 
offal would breed worms (for so all putrefying meat does), 
hence came the expression—Where the worm dieth not and 
the fire is not quenched.’ The Saviour, as I conceive, in the 
latter quotation, being desirous of drawing a vivid contrast 
on the propriety of suffering lesser evils in preference to 
greater; and in the quotation from Matt. x., saying, as it 
were, to his disciples, who had in previous verses of the 
tenth chapter, been told, in reference to the acts of the Jews, 

“+ They will scourge you in their synagogues.’ 

“Therefore he said in the 28th verse of that chapter: 

“* Pear not them which kill |i.e., abuse, debase] the body, 
but are not able to kill the soul [i.e¢., take life], but rather 
fear him [i.c., the Roman power; for in John we find the 
record that the Jews per se had not the power to take life] 
who is able to [do botb] destroy both soul [life] and body in 
hell [i.e., Gehenna].’ 

“As I before remarked—and entertaining the belief, as Dr. 
Staunton does, that the Saviour did not refer to eternal tor- 
ments here—I do not perceive how your answering quotation 
applies to the inquiry propounded, unless you differ from 
Dr. Staunton and the views that I entertain thereon, and be- 
lieve that the Gehenna of Scripture does portray endless 
damnation; and you ask your correspondent to * fasten your 
mind dh that.’ ” 


2. A note published a short time ago relative to 
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the troubles in which ex-army officers are some- 
times involved after years of civilian life brings 
us a letter from an ex-surgeon of volunteers, who 
says that his case is exactly like that which we 
described. ‘* But,” he asks, ‘‘ what can I do? I 
had better pay the money than falsify. How can I 
relieve myself by swearing when I do not know 
anything to a certainty of the subject-matter in 
question? Twenty tin plates, thirty tin dippers, 
eleven pillows, six mosquito bars, and so on up 
to a value of many dollars (very many); how can I 
makea clean exhibit ?” Suppose you try this plan; 
we have known it to succeed in somewhat similar 
eases. Fill out the blank space in the official form, 
with a saving clause to the effect that you decline 
to swear positively as to the disposition of the 
articles charged after so long an interval. That 
you took all reasonable care of Government stores 
luring your term of service, and do not think 
yourself properly chargeable with the loss of those 
specified. If you cannot sign such a statement as 
that truthfully, vou must take the consequences, 
and stand suit in the proper court. 





A VACATION WITH DR. BUSHNELL. 
By Pror,. AUSTIN PHELPS, OF ANDOVER THEOLOGICAL 
SEMINARY. 

E. 

HREE years ago it was my privilege to spend 

the major part of a summer vacation with 
this rare man in the Green Mountains. Some im- 
pressions which | received of his mental structure, 
and of his theology, and of his religious charac- 
ter, deserve recording. 

He was visibly worn out by disease. His coun 
tenance bore the look of distant yet fast-coming 
dissolution, which but one malady gives to the 
human eye. Yet he was as full of courage, as full 
of life and of his life’s work, as he could have 
been when thirty years younger. Few men have 
ever impressed me as being so electric with vital- 
ity at all points as he was. He was an enthusiast 
in his love of rural sights and sounds and sports. 
In little things as brimful as in great things, he 
seemed the beau ideal of a live man. The su- 
premacy of mind over the body was something 
wonderful. One could not but feel a new assur- 
ance of the soul’s immortality in witnessing the 
easy and unconscious power with which his spirit 
swayed the physical frame whieh was secretly en- 
ticing him down to the grave. For seventeen 
years he had kept death at bay, and, at the time 
I speak of, medical diagnosis revealed that but 
one lung supported his remnant of life; yet that 
semiform of life seemed equal to the prime of 
many a hale man. The abandon of his recrea- 
tions in the bowling-alley, where he was a boy 
again, and his theological talks of a Sunday even- 
ing, told the same story. ‘‘ Dying, and behold 
we live,” recurred once and again in listening to 
the conversations in which he was sure to be the 
center and the seer. 

I have never heard from any other man, in the 
same length of time, so much of original remark. 
There is but little original thought in this world 
at the best. The most learned of us have often 
the least of it. At forty-five, men are apt to find 
this world as the author of Ecclesiastes did—very 
stale. ‘* The thing which hath been, it is that 
which shall be.” Only now and then a thinker 
comes along, like Coleridge or Isaac Taylor, so full 
of originality that he creates an atmosphere laden 
with the spices of other worlds around him ; and 
for that the wise men of the East call him “ ee- 
centric.” They bring incense to him from afar, 
nevertheless. Prophets and apostles are always 
eecentrie men. Doubtless we shall find Gabriel 
an eccentric spirit, if we ever get within sight and 
hearing of him. Somebody must do the work of 
the wise men; but for spurring us out of our jog- 
trot, and for revealing our wings to our own con- 
sciousness, and for teaching us our first flights, 
give us more of the eccentric men. Rev. Doctor 
Kirk once told me that the most stimulating 
books to him were somehow almost all heresy. 

One ot the eccentric but winged spirits was 
Dr. Bushnell. It was not his way to talk for the 
sake of colloquial courtesy. He never made con- 
versation. He would not assent to your say out 
of conventional politeness. From no courtly 
presence on earth could he ever have backed out 
with meek obeisance. Nothing was more natural 
to him than to write letters of advice to Popes. 
His common talks were varied by similar quaint 
ways. If you said a silly thing or a dull one you 
must carry it; he would not help you out of it. 
If be had himself nothing worth saying to utter 
he kept silent. He could make silence mean rflore 
than the speech of other men. Awkward pauses 
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would sometimes happen. But when he spoke 
all ears were alert with the assurance that they 
should hear something which they would not 
willingly lose. The cloud in the western sky, the 
shadow on Broad Loaf Mountain, the song of the 
oriole in the apple tree, the trout in the brook, 
the clover in the fields, the habits of the moun- 
tain-ash, were all hints to his mind of something 
different from their suggestions to other observers. 
Language, too, in his talk as in his books he used 
often not as other men. 

One could not long discourse with him, even on 
the common things and in the undress of life, 
without discovering the secret of his solitude in 
the theological world. That solitude was not in 
him, as it is in some men, an affectation of inde- 
pendence. It was in the original make of the 
man. He was by nature a solitaire in his think- 
ing. Nothing struck him as it did the average of 
men. He was not one of the average. He took 
in all things, and reflected back all things at 
angles of his own. He never could have been a 
partisan. With many of the tastes of leadership 
he could never have led a party or founded a 
school. Still less could he have been a follower 
of other leaders. It was notin him to herd with his 
kind. He recalled to one’s thoughts Wordsworth’s 
apostrophe to Milton: 

**Thy soul was like a star, and dwelt apart.”’ 

At the time I mention he was preparing for the 
press the last edition of his work on the ‘‘ Atone- 
ment.” Several times he spoke of it as the only 
thing for which he desired to live. He brought 
the unfinished sheets from his sick-room to the 
mountains, hoping to gain ‘foree enough” to 
‘‘round out” his views by his latest ‘‘ insight.” 
Other subjects of theological controversy he 
would have been glad to undertake, for on them 
all he believed that he had conceptions which no 
other man had; but he would say of them: 
‘There isn’t force enough left in me to express 
myself upon them.” 

It was obvious that his own ideal of his life’s 
work was that of discovery. If he had nothing to 
say to the world which was fresh to his own mind, 
he had nothing worth his saying or the world’s 
hearing. Some men spend the closing years of 
their lives in gathering up, and labelling, and 
storing in the world’s libraries the fruit of labors 
long past, and which to themselves have become 
old. Dr. Bushnell seemed not to regard exhumed 
accumulations of literature as worth reviving. A 
thought once buried did not deserve resuscitation. 
That which he should say to his fellow-men 
should be as new to himself astothem. When 
he had exhausted his power of discovery—his 
“insight,” as he was fond of calling it—he had 
lost some of the prime qualities of power in com- 
munication. 

There is some truth in this. The fresh mind is 
the magnetic mind. ‘‘The immortals are always 
young.” The new truth is the fire and the ham- 
mer. The soul which is aflame with latest discov- 
ery is the light which the world waits for. To the 
world of the future all other powers knock for 
admission in vain, if they do not come making 
obeisance to this one. Even great thinkers have 
sometimes outlived their life’s work. Their book 
has come too late for a docile reading. 

The mercurial thinker of Hartford held and 
acted upon some such theory. He was a looker 
on, and up, to the firmament of Truth; and 
whatsoever he saw there he proclaimed to the 
waiting multitudes below, or to the few who 
trusted his vision. When the vision ended he was 
silent. Of errors in his published opinions, he 
spoke as freely as if they had never been his. ‘If 
I see men as trees walking, I do not know that it 
is my fault.” Not till the superlative vision was 
vouchsafed to him was it his mission to tell that. 
The vital thing was the latest discovery. ‘The 
prophet that hath a dream let him tell a dream.” 
He was emphatically a seer, not areasoner. The 
last and least thing that concerned him was the 
consistency of his present with his past opinions, 
or of either with the revelation of to-morrow. 

He cherished a profound disrespect for large 
libraries. He thought that the burning of the 
Alexandrian Library was probably no loss to the 
world; and that perhaps the major part of the 
libraries of the British Museum and of Paris could 
not be worth their storage. Psychologically, his 
mind was such as the Grecian Mythology repre- 
sented in the Sybils; and such as a purer revela- 
tion might naturally elect as its prophet. If he 
had been a pupil of Socrates he would have had 
absolute faith in the ‘‘Daemon.” In this pro- 
phetie and intuitive working of his mind, though 
in other respects no two men could be more un- 
like, he reminded me strongly of Prof. Stuart. 


Correspondence. 


THE TWO ERRORS. 
To the Editor of the Christian Union: 

Sir :—Is it entirely just that foreigners are 
allowed to vote after five years’ residence, and 
American citizens must wait twenty-one years? 
I know there were sufficient reasons when the law 
passed, in the country’s need of emigration, but 
was it not a mistake that the privilege was not 
limited to a certain date? Could this error be 
corrected by 20w passing a law that all who are 
here retain their right, but those who come after 
1886, or some set time, must remain twenty years 
before voting ? 

I know the voting power is an educating power, 
but in this life we so often have to choose between 
evils. 

2nd Error.—Political appointments to office. 
Would not this be corrected by elective examina- 
tions? What if the Republican party should take 
those two watchwords: Elective examinations, 
and, Limited powers of voting, or Americans and 
foreigners equal time. 

Please express it better; I hear you say, great 
difficulties in the way. So there were with regard 





to slavery; but the right wil/ conquer. Truth 
and honesty are immeasurably stronger than 
policy. G. B. 


DEBT. 
AS THE SCRIPTURE HATH IT. 
To the Editor of the Christian Union: 

Srr—It chanced (was it chance ?) that in one 
day I read Mr. Hale’s gorgeous account of the 
Khedive of Egypt, bis palaces, his balls, his en- 
tertainments, jewelled cups and pipes and ban- 
quets for hundreds—his ordering oysters, (which 
they do not find on the shores of Egypt) for five 
hundred guests at once. This, and much more, I 
read, and on the same day, as it happened, a 
notice of ‘‘a fallin Egyptian securities.” As thus 
of the debt: Its nominal value, $284,000,000 ; its 
market value in October, $192,000,000 ; its market 
value in March, $152,000,000 ; and since then we 
are told things look worse for Egypt. 

Then I remembered more than one book on that 
country, and last and latest, Lady Duff Gordon’s 
letters, painful enough, but the most painful part, 
the sufferings of the poor serfs, called away at 
their busiest season, when about to put in their 
seed or to reap their crops, and forced to do un- 
paid labor on the public works. Dying by thou- 
sands for want of care, losing time for want of 
tools or implements, ground down by poverty and 
misery. It is one of the saddest pictures ever 
drawn. 

And all this while the Khedive is feasting his 
foreign guests and giving state balls, where of 
course his own people are too indolent or too dig- 
nified to dance. Soit is with the ‘‘sick man” of 
Turkey, where the Sultan lives in unbounded 
luxury, and the people are oppressed and ground 
down beyond endurance. 

Now, as the heading shows, this is not an essay 
upon extravagance or luxury, but upon 

DEBT. 

It is no new thing ; we read enough of it in the 
Bible. Abraham, to be sure, paid the gold or 
silver for the field which he bought ; Joseph was 
bought with pieces of silver; and when he sold 
his grain in Egypt the people paid cash for it. 

In the wise laws of the Jews there were precau- 
tions against debt, for the year of Jubilee was a 
year of release, and however well this might be 
for debtors, men would take care not to be very 
heavy creditors as that year drew on, so that 
chronic debt was out of the question. 

The proverbs of Solomon the wise warned 
against debt, and still more against suretyship, or 
endorsing as men call it now. Vain warning, 
‘* He that is surety shall smart for it.” 

‘Owe no man anything but love,” says the 
apostle; but we are wiser than twelve apostles, 
and debt is our normal state. Every country 
must have a debt to its people to ensure their in- 
terest in the stability of the Government. In our 
country every State has its debt, every county, 
every large city, every town and village. Is this 
not our curse? For one generation ineurs the 
debt and leaves the burden upon the innocent 
shoulders of the next, who may or may not be 
benefited by the expenditures made. 

This facility of borrowing is a woful temptation 
to the unscrupulous who are in power ; they could 
not screw out the money in taxes, the people 
would not submit to it ; but they can borrow, and 
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then, as it is too disgraceful to repudiate, the 
people must pay as they can. 

Have we not had enough of this? And is it not 
time to look out for a new standard and a wiser rule? 
The wisest and most successful man of our time, 
measuring success by accumulation, never in- 
curred a debt. His life inits results may not have 
been an example, but if any young men have 
learned from him that lesson, he has not, after 
all, lived in vain. 

We are in the midst of the outcry and noise of 
the Centennial year, and doubtless there will be 
plenty of glorification. It is true that what with 
the hard times and great depression, the wicked- 
ness in high places and the degradation in low, 
the hopeless condition of politics, and the ap- 
parent utter want of ‘ public virtue,” whatever 
that may be, it would be more appropriate to our 
condition to clothe ourselves in sackcloth and sit 
in ashes, if that should mean repentance and re- 
form. But if we could in any way learn the evils 
of debt, and begin to have a reform in publie sen- 
timent and public feeling in that regard, then we 
might hope to find in this much vaunted year, a 
year of blessings. 

Having thought of this one night, this thought 
comes back. Our Lord says, ‘‘A little leaven 
leaveneth the whole Jump.” It is well that was 
said ; it is one of the few really encouraging texts 
in the Bible. The church is so small and its 
power so small, humanly speaking, that one 
might be hopeless of any real good to be done. 
But the simile of the leaven gives hope. Let 
each member of the church set out to do right, 
fix his principles and act up to them, avoid debt 
as his curse, ‘‘ and teach men so,” and then there 
may be some hope, J KREMIAH. 


“WANTED—A CHILD’S MORNING PRAYER.” 
To the Editor of the Christian Union: 


Sir—I am glad to see that you have taken up 
the subject of morning prayers for children. The 
inquiry originated with the present writer, and 
was started first in the Philadelphia Presbyterian. 
I then sent a short article to the New York Hven- 
ing Post, under the heading, ‘‘WANTED—A CHILD’s 
MORNING-PRAYER.” I did not anticipate that 
the subject was going to attract so much atten- 
tion. It has been taken up and repeated in papers 
sent to me, the aggregate circulation of which is 
over a half million. Thus the suggestion, within 
the short space of two months, has gone into hun- 
dreds of thousands of families and arrested atten- 
tion. I have already received through the papers, 
and in written communications sent directly to 
me, more than one hundred ‘‘ morning prayers for 
children.” I have also come into possession of a 
vast amount of information in regard to the 
prayers of children and prayers for children, in 
the way of anecdotes, illustrations, songs, remark- 
able prayers of children, &c., &c. 

I have thought that I would not be doing right 
to keep all this to myself; and I have, therefore, 
determined to put together all the information 
that I can gather bearing upon this subject in the 
form of a little book, under the title: At Mother's 
Knee; or, The Mother's Ministry in the Nursery. 
This book is now in preparation, and will be 
ready for the press in two or three months. I hope 
that you will keep your columns open for com- 
munications in regard to prayers for children, and 
that you will, also, be kind enough to let it be 
known through your paper that the undersigned 
will be glad and gratified to receive any communi- 
cations through the mail in regard to children’s 
prayers, such as anecdotes, illustrations, &c., &e. 

Rev. J. M. P. Orts. 

WILMINGTON, Del., July 6th, 1876. 








Science. 


PETRIFIED ForREsTt.—The San Francisco Alta 
offers the following theory as to the formation of 
the famous petrified forest near Mount St. Helena, 
Cal.: During one of the periods of St. Helena’s 
volcanic activity—we assume that St. Helena was 
the one—it poured out a great abundance of ashes, 
some of which, whether dry or wet, in the form of 
mud, filled in what was then a valley, ten miles 
southwest of the summit of the mountain. This 
valley has its redwood trees, which are buried to 
a distance of twenty or thirty feet above their 
roots. The ash or mud hardened into rock; the 
trees died, and the tops, exposed to the air, de- 
cayed away and disappeared. The buried por- 
tions of the trunks also decayed ; but as they did 
so the water, trickling down, carried with it sand 








and soluble minerals, which erystallized in the 





place of the disappearing fiber until the vegetable 
had been replaced by a mineral trunk, with the 
form, the size, the structure, the vertical grain, 
the knots, and even the concentric rings, showing 
the annual growth of the original tree. This 
petrifaction was harder than the surrounding 
sandstone, which, in the course of centuries, was 
washed away, leaving the stone trees standing, 
but when the erosion got down to the lower end 
of the petrifactions a little unevenness in the sur- 
face deprived the trees of their proper support, 
and they fell, breaking into short, transverse 
pieces, as we now see them. The fracture is of a 
kind that could not be made in a vegetable fiber, 
and that we should find very difficult to make in 
stone while lying down in a solid surface. The 
concussion of a fall of a brittle material explains 
it. There is, we believe, no known instance of 
petrifaction in open water. Petrifaction requires 
decay of the organic material, and wood is pre- 
served, not injured, by water. The condition 
most favorable for petrifaction is an inclosure in 
a sandstone mold, with a mild temperature favor- 
ing slow decay, an outlet through the sandstone 
for the decayed material, and a continuous but 
slow infiltration of a fluid saturated with lime 
or other crystallizing minerals. These were the 
conditions at the Petrified Forest. 


A NEW PHASE OF GOLD MINING.—Since the 
discovery of gold in talco-slate a few months ago, 
and the active development of a mine of that de- 
scription in El Dorado County, by the Old Hick- 
ory Gold Mining Company, a great interest in 
that peculiar formation has been displayed by 
our miners, and we will therefore give a short de- 
scription of the material and its constituents. 
Taleo-slate, or the slaty formation of steatite, is 
of primary period, and is generally found in large 
ledges and deposits in the slate range. It is ordi- 
narily called soapston:, and consists of silica 62°6, 
magnesia 32°5, water 4°9. It is perfectly fire-proof, 
and of tbe same class as asbestos ; and considering 
that its hardness is only two, to seven of quartz, 
we dare say that the stamping or rather grinding 
of it can be done very easily. The company now 
developing the first mine of that description on 
this coast have 22 feet of a ledge, the assays of 
which run from $50 to $200 per ton; and we are 
credibly informed that the ore, on account of its 
softness, will work by pan amalgamation with al- 
kalines for $2.00 per ton. The sulphurets con 
tained in the ore assay $329 per ton, and constitute 
about five percent. As the ledge is traceable for 
miles, we may shortly look for interesting devel- 
opments in that quarter.—Mining and Scientific 
Press. 





WoopEN PAVEMENTs.—After a sufficient eom- 
parative trial, the contest between granite, asphalt, 
and wood for carriage ways has been decided in 
favor of the last, and the recent conclusion of the 
Corporation of London may be regarded as a final 
confirmation of that decision. Mr. Heywood, en- 
gineer for the city, has shown that before a horse 
falls he may be expected to travel on granite 132 
miles, on asphalt 191 miles, and on wood 446 miles; 
and although between the two last materials there 
is a trifling advantage in the cost on the side of 
asphalt, that is much more than counterbalanced 
in other ways. In easy traction and the absence 
of noise there is no comparison between wood and 
granite, and since the surface water has been 
kept out by means of asphalt, wood has become 
one of the most durable of pavements. The rapid- 
ity with which it can be laid, and the ease with 
which it can be repaired are not the least of its 
merits, while the flooring of planks, which is now 
laid as asuperstructure, gives great elasticity, and 
by distributing the weight equally over the whole 
pavement, adds to its power of endurance. 


GRASS IN INDIA-RUBBER.—At a meeting of the 
Asiatic Society of Bengal, in Calcutta, says Cham- 
bers’s Journal, a piece of telegraph cable was ex- 
hibited, showing that the india-rubber covering 
had been pierced by grass. The piereing was so 
complete, and the contact of the grass with the 
copper ore so perfect, that ‘‘dead earth,” as it is 
technically called, was produced and the efficiency 
of the cable destroyed. The species of the grass, 
owing to its dried-up condition, could not be 
determined. It was suggested as a probable ex- 
planation ‘‘that the seeds had become attached 
to the core when under water, and had afterward 
germinated when the core was stored.” 


Peanut oil, first made in the South during the 
war, is now in large demand. It supplies the 
place of almond and olive oil for various uses, and 
is lower in price, retains its purity and flavor for 





a long time, and is less susceptible to the effect of 
light than olive oil. The oil is extracted entirely 
from the meat of the nut by pressure, the refuse 
being used as cattle feed or a fertilizer. 





A Living Faith. By George 8. Merriam. Boston: Lockwood, 

Brooks & Co. $1.50. 

The chapters of this book were originally pub- 
lished, most of them as editorials, in the Christian 
Union. It would therefore be scarcely appropriate, 
though the author’s connection with this journal has 
ceased, for us to express here a judgment upon the 
value of the work. But some description of its con- 
tents will have a special interest to muany of our 
readers, who we trust will recognize old friends in 
some of these chapters. They are selections from the 
contributions of five years to this paper, and were 
written with no thought of ever bringing them to- 
gether, upon a wide variety of subjects bearing on 
religious life and thought. Most of them, it may be 
said, seem to have as their primary object the develop- 
ment of personal character. Speculative thought is 
for the most part held subordinate to the practical 
necessities of life. It will be in the main persons of 
some degree of thoughtfulness and a somewhat reflect- 
ive babit who will find their practical uecessities ad- 
dressed in these pages, though occasional chapters, 
such as ** Beginning a Christian Life,” and “ Waiting 
on God,” are adapted to a wider audience. But 
whether it be to the wider or narrower circle, the sub- 
ject is geuerally treated on tbat side which bears upon 
spiritual emotion or upon the practical conduct of life; 
so that, so far as in any case the writer accomplishes 
bis purpose, it is not merely the settlement of an intel- 
lectual problem that is reached, but the stimulation 
of right feeling and the intensifying of right purpose. 

The book is thus neitber in its arrangement nor its 
material a theological treatise. But itis marked by 
certain definite and characteristic ideas, and by some 
reference to them its contents may best be sum- 
marized. The Introduction is a statement of some of 
the aims and metbods which the writer followed in 
his work. The opening chapter, on * Religion in the 
Future,” emphasizes, as the probable charactéristics 
of the coming development of Christianity, the spirit 
of truth-seeking, the spirit of faith and the spirit of 
love. The next chapter, entitled “ Not to Destroy but 
to Fulfill,’ attributes to the teaching of Jesus the 
quality of superseding outgrown and insufficient forms 
of belief by re-enforcing and enlarging the moral 
ideas which were germinally contained in those be- 
liefs, and urges on moral teachers at this time a like 
spirit and method. This is followed by ‘“ Love asa 
Supreme Idea.” The study of theology, and its rela- 
tion to natural science, are briefly discussed in suc- 
ceeding chapters. The three following, ** The Substance 
of Religion,” etc., enforce the simple, elementary idea 
of Christianity as right living, “being like Christ.” 
Their central theme is that Christianity means char- 
acter. Later in the book, the idea that religion fur- 
nishes a substitute for right conduct, instead of a 
supreme incentive to it, is described as “A Great 
Heresy.”’ A group of chapters, *‘ The Inner Witness,” 
ete., bring out with fullness and emphasis the idea of 
an immediate and personal knowledge of God and 
divine truth through the soul’s own faculties when 
rightly developed; the immediate manifestation of 
God to the pure and humble spirit; the disclosure of 
the Divine vature not alone through historical records 
but in the conscious experience of mankind in every 
age, and with growing clearness and power as each 
man for himself and mankind for itself rises through 
moral fidelity into finer spiritual sensibility. This 
general subject is referred to in later chapters, on “A 
Present God,” “Inspiration,” and ‘The Ever-present 
Spirit’; it may be called one of the central themes of 
the book. Another central topic is the essential 
beneficence of true justice, and the beneficent and 
reformatory nature of the divine discipline. The ex- 
treme application of this view is presented in the 
article— one of those originally pnblished not as edi- 
torial but under the writer’s own pbame—on “A Dying 
Belief,” to which is added as a note a second chapter 
published now for the first time. The corresponding 
idea of a penalty, not vindictive but reformatory, 
inevitably attached to every sin is urged in the chap- 
teron “Tbe Wrath of God’; and a kindred thought 
is embodied in that on ** The Divinity of Christ.’”’ The 
community between good men of every creed is dwelt 
upon under the headings, ‘The Universal Spirit” and 
“Christian Union.’ The purpose and nature of 
Christ’s work receive frequent incidental discussion, 
and ure treated more at large under “ The Relation of 
Christ to Judaism,” “ The Testimony of Christ,’ and 
“The Revelation of Christ.’ Several chapters discuss 
sipgle unconnected topics, such as “The Neglect of 
Worship,” *‘ Democracy and Religion,” ** The Kindness 
of Nature.’ The concluding chapters are upon themes 
of patience, consolation and hope: ** Waiting on God,” 
“The Revealing Day,” ** The Walk to Emmaus,” ** The 
Soul’s Birthday.” 

We quote a few sentences from the introduction: 
“ Acknowledging our liability to err, acknowledging 
the deference due to those who, with equal sincerity, 
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hold different opinions, there yet are positive beliefs 
which bear themselves in with inspiring and uplifting 
certainty upon the soul. There are conceptions of 
human life, and the Divine life encompassing it, which 
in the higher moments of existence declare them- 
selves with profound assurance of their truth, and as 
sources of the deepest joy and peace. In less exalted 
moods, one finds himself strong and successful in pro- 
portion as he can hold to these conceptions and live 
by them. Beliefs of this character have to him in 
whose experience they are wrought out the autbority 
of ‘Thus saith the Lord.’ He may by no means as- 
sume to impose them as by that authority upon the 
minds of others. He must recognize that the glorious 
realities of which he bas caught a glimpse may reveal 
themselves to other men under different aspects and 
widely different forms of intellectual expression. But, 
in bearing witness to the truth as he sces it, he must 
deliver the message with some such strong emphasis 
as that with which it has come tohim. Without claim- 
ing for the entire contents of this volume any such 
certitude on my own part, I may yet say in regard to 
the leading ideas of these papers that they are the 
expression of convictions clear and intense. They em- 
body what is to me ‘a living faith.’’’ ‘*My attempt 
has been not only to say what was true, but to say 
such things and ip such a way as should help those 
who might read toward a higher manhood. I have 
felt that it is hardly worse to teach error than to teach 
truth in such ways as are likely to injure man’s moral 
growth. Itseems to me that in regard to moral ques- 
tions no one has fully apprehended the truth until be 
has apprebended that quality in it which is service- 
able to mankind.” ‘*The writer’s aim has been to 
seek the truth and the truth only, and, both in seeking 
for bimself and in communicating to others, to strive 
for that temper of heart to which alone the truth is 
disclosed, and through which alone it can beimparted. 
‘ To effectively convey truth to men—truth 
which concerns the moral and spiritual nature—we 
must have such sympathy for them that we shall 
rightly read their wants, and fit what we give them to 
the very place that needs it. Then, and then only, 
will truth come to them as food, as warmth, as light, 
as the very gift of God.” 

The publishers have put the book in appropriate and 
handsome dress, and the spirit of the contents is not 
unaptly hinted by the spray of morning-glory on the 
cover. 

THE PULPIT IN ’%6. 

The Pulpit of the American Revolution; or, The Political Ser- 
mons of the Period of 1776. With a Historical Introduction, 
Notes, and Tilustrations, by John Wingate Thornton, A.M. 
D. Lothrop & Co., Boston. 

Readers familiar with the particulars of the 
origin and course of the Revolution will readily recall 
the part the preachers took in helping on the move- 
ment. In New England the Congregationalists, and 
in the Middle and Southern colonies the Presbyterians, 
were far from assuming a position on the fence during 
the threatening outlook. The majority of them, we 
must believe, entered into the discussion of the public 
questions with their neighbors with as much spirit as 
if some cardinal point of faith were the subject in 
hand. They could not very well help this, because, in 
the first place, the pastor was looked up to as a man 
learned on all matters, and whose duty it was to 
throw light upon them at every opportunity, and, ip 
the second place, the colonial clergy, Episcopalians 
excepted, saw ecclesiastical as well as civil aggression 
in the attitude of the mother country. Accordingly, 
they both talked and preached on the issues of the 
time as they came up; so we find their “ political” 
sermons in our historical libraries by the score. And 
many of these preachers followed up their words with 
deeds, not only joining the army as chaplains, but 
often joining the soldiers in the thickest of the fight. 
More than one fell by the enemy’s bullet, or died in 
camp from exposure and fever. 

Some of the Revolutionary sermons were famous 
productions and bad great influence with thinking 
men, whom they reached through the newspapers ot 
the day or in pamphlet form. One of the earliest as 
well as most effective of these pulpit orators was 
Jonathan Mayhew, of Boston; avother was Samuel 
Cooper, another Ezra Stiles, and still others were 
West and Langdon, Caldwell, Smith, Witherspoon, 
Payson, Clark and Green, all of them pastors alive to 
the times and the gravity of the crisis. Specimens of 
these sermons have frequently been published in one 
form or another, but never, we believe, in such at- 
tractive shape as in the present volume edited by Mr. 
Thornton; the; only objection, indeed, to the book is 
that [it is issued in too costly a style for the average 
book buyer. The volume contains nine discourses be- 
ginning with Dr. Mayhew’s, whose original title ran as 
follows: ‘*A Discourse Concerning Unlimited Sub- 
mission and Non-resistance to the Higher Powers: 
With some Reflections on the Resistance made to King 
Charles 1., and on the Anniversary of his Death. In 
which the Mysterious Doctrine of that Prince’s Saint- 
ship and Martyrdom is Unriddled: the Substance of 
which was delivereé in a Sermon preached in the West 
Meeting-house in Boston, the Lord’s Day, after the 
30th of January, 1749-50. Published at the Request of 
the Hearers. By Jonathan Mayhew, A.M.” The 
next are Dr. Chauncey’s Thanksgiving Sermon, in 1776, 
on the * Repeal of the Stamp Act;’’ Rev. William Gor- 
don’s Thanksgiving Sermon at Roxbury, in 1774, on 
“The Christian Duty of Resistance to Tyrants;” an 
election sermon by Rev. Samuel West, of Dartmouth, 





on “The True Principles of Government;” then elec- 
tion sermons by Dr. Langdon, in 1775, Mr. West, in 
1776, Mr. Payson, in 1778, Mr. Howard, in 1780, and Dr. 
Stiles, in 1783. The last has this title, ** The United 
States Elevated to Glory and Honor: A Sermon 
preached before His Excellency, Jonathan Trumbull, 
Esq., LL. D., Governor and Commander-in- Chief, and 
the Honorable the General Assembly of Connecticut, 
convened at Hartford, at the Anniversary Election, 
May 8, 1783. By Ezra Stiles, D. D., President of Yale 
College.” 

The book contains much other interesting historical 
matter, showing the course of events and the occa- 
sion for the sermons. In make-up it is handsome. 

NOTES. 

Lives of the Presidential candidates are out 
early. Mr. J. Q. Howard, an Ohio journalist, an- 
nounces, through Robert Clark & Co. of Cincinnati, 
the immediate appearance of a biography of Gov. 
Hayes from his pen. 


Mrs. Anna H. Leonowens’s books upon Siam 
have passed from the list of Jas. R. Osgood & Co. to 
that of Jos. H. Coates & Co. The latter house will also 
publish during the fall a new work of life and travel 
in India, which Mrs. Leonowens has in preparation, 
and for which her large Indian experience gives pecu- 
liar qualification. 

This quarter's Bibliotheca Sacra contains arti- 
cles, among others, on ‘Jonathan Edwards’s last will, 
and the inventory of his estate,”’ “* Recent works bear- 
ing on the relation of Science to Religion,’ and “A 
Professorship of Missionary Instruction in our Theo- 
logical Seminaries.” 

The Crew of the Dolphin, by Hesba Stretton, is 
an English story, brightly told, having for its **mo- 
tive’ the sufferings of sailors and their families from 
that systematic employment of unseaworthy ships 
which Mr. Plimsoll has attacked so vigorously. The 
religious element in the book is strongly marked and 
good. (Dodd, Mead & Co.) 


“The North and West Illustrated ” is a travel- 
ers’ pamphlet for States west of Michigan as far as the 
Pacific coast. It is full of illustrations and informa- 
tion, and would not be out of place in the bands either 
of a business or pleasure tourist. The compiler is W. 
H. Stennett, General Passenger Agent, Chicago. 


G. & C. Merriam, of Springfield, Mass., have on 
exhibition at the Philadelpbia Centennial numerous 
and handsome editions of Noah Webster’s works, from 
his original spelling-book to the * Unabridged :” also 
specimens of the original manuscript of the first edi- 
tion of the Dictionary, in Webster's handwriting. 


In the Penn Monthly for July, Mr. Edmund 
Wrigley discusses the co-operative system and its 
working in the case of building associations in Penn- 
sylvania, and makes some strong points in their favor. 
The Monthly will hereafter be published for the Penn 
Monthly Association by Jos. H. Coates & Co. The 
editorship and ownership remain uncbanged. 


Rev. Dr. Ellis, of Boston, contributes to the 
July Unitarian Review a seasonable paper on the 
Declaration of Independence, in which he suggests 
that its publi¢ reading on Fourth of July celebrations 
be given up. His reason for this is that it was written 
for a temporary purpose, is too full of invective to be 
considered a masterpiece, and is probably not what 
Jefferson would bave written had he dreamed how 
much posterity would make of it. 


The Book Trade Convention which meets at 
Philadelphia this week is aiming to secure a uniform 
policy among book dealers in the matter of sales to 
the general public. The movers in it urge the point 
that no discounts whatever should be given to retail 
buyers outside of the trade. ‘The only parties,” says 
the American Bookseller, ‘‘who are entitled to a dis- 
count are the dealers who buy to sell again, and those 
who buy for their own consumption in wholesale 
quantities.” 

Sheldon & Company announce for early publi- 
cation a complete Life of Geveral Geo. A. Custer, em- 
oracing his ludian and Army Campaigns. The book 
will also embrace General Custer’s War Memoirs, as 
written by himself and published in the Galary. The 
publishers of the Galary received from General Cus- 
ter the last of these articles after his death, it baving 
been written and sent while on the march in bis last 
campaign. 

Summer travelers who are dependent on guide- 
books should take pains to get the best, both for their 
own advantage and as an encouragement to those few 
compilers who are aiming to give the public the fullest 
and most accurate information possible about our lines 
of travel and popular resorts. J. B. Bachelder, of 
Boston (at Lee & Shepard's), offers a very attractive 
book of this class for seventy-five cents, which con- 
tains descriptions of the priucipal summer retreats in 
the country. For New York City and Saratoga, 
Taintor Brothers, N. Y., have good guide-books at 
twenty-five cents. 


Mr. A. W. W. Dale, of Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge, son of the Rev. R. W. Dale. Congregational 
pastorof Birmingham, has obtained the Chancellor’s 
English Medal, for a poem of two hundred lines, on 
“The Centenary of the Declaration of American In- 


dependence.” This ynedal for English verse was twice ! 





gained by Macaulay. The following lines show young 
Dale’s sympathies: 

** And there were two, foremost in worth, whose fame 
Burns ever brightly: passing storms may dim, 
Though for a moment only, then the gleam 
Bursts forth, as moonbeams flash far down the night 
When winds are rippling all the clouds in heaven. 
Lincoln and Washington—great souls that rose 
In darkest hours, the one to rear the state, 

The other, when grim war, escaped from Hell, 

Was brooding o’er the gloom. to save the land, 

And break her foes, and strengthen faltering friends 
T would not mar with this my stammering tongue 
Glory like yours, but pass to other themes 

In sileat reverence as o'er holy ground.” 

Crime and the Family isa book which should 
be read, as a matter of conscience, by every parent. 
There are comparatively few families in which crime 
is positively taught, but so much ill-doing may be 
traced back to the omission of proper parental care 
and instruction. And the tendency of parents to let 
children alone when they are not annoying the parents 
themselves is so common (and in many cases so almost 
compulsory) that there is excuse for the saying of all 
that is said by the author of this little volume. The 
author is by no means an advocate of that home tyr- 
anny which is in wany families the only alternative 
of carelessness, but he attaches particular importance 
to the influence of parental example. Could such a 
book be circulated among adults yet unmarried. 
which is almost past hoping for, it might, by awaking 
some of the commonly dormant faculties of young 
consciences, prevent many inappropriate marriages 
and the bringing into the world of children doomed 
to failure. (Robert Clark & Co., Cincinnati. 31.25.) 


The Art Journal (New York, D. Appleton & Co.) 
for July has for its three steel plates: T. ‘* The Homely 
Meal—Brittavy,”’ from a painting, F. Goodall, R. A. 
lI. * Villanella,”’ after C. N. Jalabert. IL. “In the 
Glen,”’ after Landseer. Goodall, one of tbe elder 
members of the Royal Academy, is much given to 
elaboration’of detail as‘is'shown, by this interior, repre- 
senting the kitchen of some old chateau with its quaint 
and massive appointments. He is best known by his 
“Tired Soldier,” ‘* Village Festival,” etc. The second 
of the pictures named is in its original form by Jala- 
bert, a Frenchman who has won nearly all the honors 
open to an artist in that land. ‘In the Glen” is a 
rather unsatisfactory copy from Landseer. Jt repre- 
sents stags, but they are evidently studied from park 
stags. At all events they are entirely lacking in that 
strength which usually characterized this master’s 
drawing. The Landseer sketches in this number em- 
brace a landscape and several animal studies, some of 
which are in the painter’s very best style. The open- 
ing article continues the illustrations of the exhibi- 
tion, showing for the most part household furniture 
and decorative art, domestic and foreign. There is 
also an engraving with descriptive context of the 
Academy of Fine Arts, Philadelphia. Sandford R. 
Gifford isthe American painter treated in this num- 
ber. A Venetian scene aud a sunset in the Adiron- 
dacks being the pictures selected for illustration. 
‘Pictures of Italian Architecture,” “Ancient Trish 
Art,” * Brie A Brac at Florence,” ‘The Exhibitions,” 
etec.. ete., form the remainder of the reading articles. 

The Portfolio, being published entire on the 
other side the water, does not reach this country until 
near the close of the month. The June number opens 
with a fine portrait of Andrea del Sarto, etched from 
tbe origival painting by Mangin. Del Sarto was un- 
questionably one of the most successful of religious 
painters, and to know that be squandered on his own 
pleasures asum of money given him by Francis I. of 
France to buy pictures withal does not tend to 
strengthen our faith in his sincerity. It is said that 
he was instigated to the dishonest act by his wife, but 
that does not help matters for bim. “The Abbey 
Church of St. Aibaus’’ shows some interesting details 
of interior architecture in that interesting old pile. 
Abel Lurat bas an etching from a picture by Decamp, 
representing horses in the act of towing a boat, wad- 
ing the while through shallow water on an overflowed 
tow path. The action of the horses and of the man 
who is riding one of them is admirable, and in the 
plate some of the best qualities of etching are brought 
out with a boldness which is not always found even in 
the Portfolio. The editorial sketch of Turner con- 
tinues, bringing him up to mature years and to the 
unfortunate love affair which, it is said, embittered his 
whole life and made him a hater of women to the end 
of his days. ** Fortunate in so many ways,” says Mr. 
Hamerton, * Turner was lamentably unfortunate in 
this: that throughout his whole life he never came 
under any ennobling or refining female influences in 
marriage or out of it.” (New York: J. H. Boughton.) 
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** The Brunswick,” of Boston. 

A CORRESPONDENT says: “I thought New 
York had the finest hotels, but the Brunswick 
alters my opinion. Truly nothing in any way 
approaching it was ever seen in Boston. It is 
located in the fashionable and most beautiful 
part of the city, in an open and quiet neighbor- 
hood, near the Public Garden and Common, 
and but few minutes’ walk from the main 
parts of the city. Thestructure is magnificent, 
and the entrance imposing and grand. The 
ladies’ parlor, gent’s sitting-room, and the 
dining-room, withits many spacious windows, 
are all luxuriously furnished, and have an air 
of comfort and elegance rarely seen in hotels. 
The entire internal arrangements are perfect ; 
rooms large, well ventilated, and furnished in 
the latest style. A mammoth elevator con- 
veys passengers to any floor, and speaking- 
tubes communicate with every guest-room. 

* Persons visiting Boston in connection with 
excursions to or from the Centennial, will find 
it to their interest to stop at the Brunswick, 
which isin truth ane of the finest and most 
perfect of hotels.”—Erchange. 





IF you give allto back and board, there is 
nothing left for the savings-bank. Fare hard 
and werk hard when you are young, and you 
will have a chance to rest when you are old. 


American Cookery. 

Under this title there is issued in this city, 
by the Union Publishing Company, 171 Duane 
Street. a very neat, instructive, entertaining 
and useful monthly magazine, conducted by 
Mrs. Laura E. Lyman, and devoted to the in- 
terests of the dining-room. Valuable recipes 
and hints are largely interspersed with inter- 
esting sketches. The most remarkable fea- 
ture of this periodical is its price, 50 cents a 
year, which includes a premium worth 20 
cents. By arrangement with the manufac- 
turers, the company will send by mail, free, 
to euch subscriber in the United States and 
Canada a can of the celebrated Royal Baking 
Powder. This offer is made by a thoroughly 
responsible company, and the standard article 
promised is too well known to every good 
housekeeper to need further commendation 
by us. By special arrangement with the 
proprietors we will send the Christian Union 
and the American Cookery, together with the 
premium free by mail, on receipt of $3.20, the 
subscription price of this paper. Persons de- 
siring the magazine must so state explicitly. 
This offer takes effect after June 1, 1876. 





DURING the house-cleaning season it is 
very annoying to have ladies continuing their 
moruing calls on your wife. Nothing makes 
a man feel his own littleness so much as to 
attempt to scoot past the parlor doorway, un- 
noticed, with six feet of stovepipe under each 
arm. 





Wilson & Greig. 

The semi-annual closing sale of Wilson & 
Greig, No. 771 Broadway, New York, offers 
sxreat reductions in cloaks and costumes for 
the mountains and seaside, in polonaises, 
jackets, skirts, and in unmade patterns in 
batiste, black grenadine, white pique, ecrus, 
net, black cashmere, ete. Special bargains 
may now be secured in black grenadines. 
This enterprising and reliable house also 
offer unusual novelties in silk algerian cloths 
and keep constantly on hand every descrip- 
tion of ladies’ and children’s furnishing goods, 
wedding trousseaux and infants’ wardrobes. 
The best materials are used, and the work- 
manship is of the highest quality. 


A Foo. may make money, but it takes a 
wise man to spend it judiciously. Remember, 
it is easier to build two chimneys than to 
keep one going. 





**By their Works ye shall 


them! 

The Spencer Optical Manufacturing Com- 
pany of New York have already made them- 
selves known to thousands of the afflicted, by 
the perfection of their Diamond Spectacles, 
each pair stamped with the diamond trade- 
mark. Sold by our authorized agents. Made 
by Spencer Opt. Mfg. Co., 16 Maiden Lane, 
New York. 


know 





LITTLE expenses, like mice in a barn—when 
there are many—make great waste. Hair by 
hair heads get bald. Straw by straw the thatch 
goes off the cottage, and drop by drop the rain 
comes into the chamber. A barrel is soon 
empty, if the tap leaks but a drop a minuute. 





Rotary Press for Sale, 

A four-cylinder Rotary Press in perfect 
order. Has been in use four years. R. Hoe 
& Co., manufacturers. Terms low and easy. 
For full particulars address Box 5656, New 
York Post Office. 





WHEN you mean to save, begin with your 
mouth; many thieves pass down the red lane. 
The ale-jug is the great waste. In all other 
things keep within compass. 


Folding Machines, 


Three Chambers Newspaper Folding Ma- 
chines in perfect order for sale cheap. Address 
for particulars Box 5656, New York Post Office. 


EXCELLENCE, united with modesty, is some- 
times overshadowed by loud-mouthed in- 
feriority; but only for a time. The UNITED 
STATES LIFE INSURANCE Co., of New York, 
which avoids the usual bombast of others, 
has far outstripped them in permanence and 
real success. It has earned implicit confi- 


dence. This company is now negotiating 
with men of ability to represent them as 
agents. Apply at once. 





A PAYING business at home can be readily 
established in a staple article in great de- 
mand. Mention Clrristian Union and send 
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The publishers of ScCRIBNER’S MONTHLY 
propose as their special contributionto ** the 
glories of the Centennial YVear,’* the 
yublication of the most beautiful num- 
r ofa popular magazine ever issued 
in the world. The ambition is a laudable 
one, the promise is made in good faith, and 
the power to fulfill the promise will hardly be 
doubted by those who have watched the his- 
tory and progress of the SCBIBNER MAGAZINES. 
This special number of SCRIBNER’s MONTHLY, 
which will be entitled “ The Midsummer Holi- 
day Number,’ will comprise one hundred and 
sixty pages, contributed by the most eminent 
writers; among these are Bryant, Stoddart, 
“H.H.”’ Sidney Lanier, Bret Harte, E. E. Hale, 
Col. Waring, John Burroughs, T. B. Aldrich, 
Celia Thaxter, Tourgueneff, the Russian nov- 
elist, Gail Hamilton, Henry James, Jr., and 
others only less distinguished. The illustra- 
tions will be profuse in number, and specially 
notable as specimens of the designer's, en- 
graver’s and printer’s arts. All that culture 
and skill, developed by a fruitful experience, 
can do to make this number of the magazine 


SOME 


A large part of Scribner's Midsummer 
Holiday Number is devoted to travel. In 
the first place there is H. 


ine summer resort, although 


have the opportuntiy of : 
known game of Buried Cities! The illus- 
trations of this paper are of all sorts and sizes, 


the wayside traveler at the end, anxiously 
scanning the guide-post for information re- 
garding the wherabouts of this town of 
“thirty rides.” But before we come to the 
anxious traveler, we are led, pictorially, 
through a maze of pastures, wild-grape vines, 
old town-records, pine woods, lanes, lakes 
and meadows. The paper ends with three 
sonnets by the author—which reminds us that 
the Midsummer Holiday Number is 
brimming with poetry from beginning to end 
—among the prose contributions, and even in 
the editorial departments. 


travel-sketches. 


the best authority on the subject. 
adventure of the ‘*‘ Maid of the Mist. 


through the whirlpool. M ‘ 
cent of the a of the Colorado (described 


ca of equal daring. 
“The instinct of travel’ (mentioned by 


Midsummer Holiday Scrisner, in Gail 


ABOUT THE MIDSUMME 
SCRIBNER’S 


| Hamilton’s ** Neighborly 
| British Provinces, which includes an account 
H.’s description | of the heroisms of the steamship “ Atlantic” 
of a typical New England village,—a genu- | disaster; in A 
its name is | 
hidden under the apt title of “ Hide-and-| dred Miles in a Mosel Row-Boat"—a 
Seek Town.’ The readers of SCRIBNER will | river voyage through an unfrequented and 
Maying the well! most ancient and interesting district of Eu- 


from the Japanese-looking frontispiece, to | 


yen, also, the hero of that ex- j 
cree a gateway F a . = ‘cones and | Many a one on the road to the chief points of 
or Powell's des- | 


by the Major himself in ScCRIBNER, for 1875) is 
srobably the only voyage ever made ip Amer- 





THE MIDSUMMER HOLIDAY 


SCRIBNER. 


attractive, will be done. The edition will be 
75,000 copies. The contents of the MIDSUMMER 
HOLIDAY number of SCRIBNER will be light, 
as midsummer reading generally should be, 
but some of the contributions will be extraor- 
dinary. Mr. Bryant’s poem of one hundred 
and sixty lines, produced at his advanced age, 
will fairly dispute the claim to eminence with 
some of his earlier and best known poems. 
Stoddard’s ** Hospes Civitatis’”’ is the longest, 
most ambitious, and best poem he has written 
for many years. Mrs. Burnett begins her se- 
rial, * That Lass 0’ Lowrie’s,”” and Bret Harte 
ends “Gabriel Conroy.*  ‘* Hide-and-Seek 
Town,” by ““H. H.,” is a notable sketch, with 
lavish wealth of illustration, and Miss Bridges 
makes her first appearance as an illustrator 
in Mr. Burroughs’ characteristic article on 
Birds. THe MipsumMMER HOLIDAY NUMBER 
of SCRIBNER'S MONTHLY will be issued about 
the 20th of July, and cannot fail to attract 
very wide attention, not only from our own 
people, but from our intelligent visitors from 
the other side of the water. Sent postage paid 
| for 35cents. For sale by all newsdealers. 


SCRIBNER & CO., 743 Broadway, New York. 


NOTES 


R HOLIDAY NUMBER OF 
MONTHLY. 


Call’ on the 


C, Wheeler's jaunt through 
Colorado: and in Col. Waring’s * Two Hun- 


| rope. 
| 


Mr. Burroughs has long been famous for 
his writings about Birds 3 and Miss Bridges’ 
painted bits of *ield and Sea-Side. made 

| bright with sparrows, sand-pipers, and the 
| rest, have been for years among the fresh- 
est and most admired contributions to the 
Academy Exhibitions. Itis very fitting that 
| this artist's first series of drawings on the 
wood should be in illustration of one of Mr. 
| BURROUGHS’ most delightful essays—** A 
rd Medley,*—printed in the Midsum 
mer Holiday Number of SCRIBNER’s. 


| Hardly a visitor to the Centennial will be 
| Satisfied to go home without seeing New 


** Niagara” falls very fitly into a series of | York City, of the attractions of which he has 
The account printed in the 
Midsummer Holiday ScriBNer, and pro- 
fusely illustrated, is written by G. W. HoL- 
LEY, a resident of the locality, and “hag 
air. OL- 


c 7 i -count in full the famous 
LEY does not fail to recount in ful an ‘4 | trips—down the Bay, up the River, along the 


|read and heard so much. Few strangers, 
| however, know of the delightful short trips 
| that may be made from tbe city in all direc- 
| tions, atasmallexpense. Seribner’s Mid- 
|summer Holiday Number contains an 
article descriptive of many of these little 


Sound, and out to the Coast, which wil 


put 
interest near the city. 


| Altogether, this number of SCRIBNER’s is 
| just what it elaims to be, a Midsummer 
| Holiday Number—to be read under the 
| trees, or by the sea, or during hours of wait- 
ing for car or boat. It is light, without being 


Thoreau) shows itself still further in the | frivolous, instructive, without being heavy, 


| and full of beauty, pleasantry and song. 





The Midsummer 


he August number of St. NICHOLAS, the 
«< ideniemmer Holiday Number,” will 
be found, in regard to the quality and quan- 
tity of its contents, an extraordinary issue. 

mong its features of peculiar excellence, 
there is an article for young readers, by Lucy 
Larcom, entitled ** Midsummer and the 
Poets,” with a beautiful full page illustra- 
tion, drawn by Miss Fidelia Bridges, and en- 

raved by Marsh. 
% The famous nursery tale of “* The House 
that Jack Built,” now admirably expand- 
ed by Mrs. Diaz, will be illustrated by Addie 
Ledyard, who has surpassed herself in this 
series of pictures; they are larger and more 
ambitious than anything that has lately ap- 
peared from her pencil. The frontispiece is 
one of the best specimens of the work of Miss 
Mary Hallock (Mrs. Foote), and the number 
will be crowded with exceptionally good and 
atin ictures. 

ooo a” e writers for the Midsummer 
Holiday Number of St. NICHOLAS, are Celia 
Thaxter. Lucretia P. Hale, Mary Mapes Dodge, 
Horace E. Scudder, Mrs. A. D. T. Whitney, 
Mrs. Oliphant, Noah Brooks, Mrs. L. A. Rich- 
ards (daughter of Julia Ward Howe), Lydia 
Maria Child, Jumes T. Fields, and the author 
of the * William Henry Letters.” 

The artists of the Midsummer Holida 
St. Nicholas, include Mary A. Hallock, So}. 
Eytinge, Wm. L. Sheppard, Fidelia Bridges, 
Addie Ledyard, Frank Beard, Jessie Curtis, 
Thomas Moran, Jobn A. Mitchell, L. Hop- 
kins, James C. Beard, ‘“Sphinx,’’ Mary A. 
Lathbury, besides several of the best Euro- 

n Artists. 
P Every department has been strengthened 
for this special number, and while the pecul- 
iar characteristics of the issue are beauty and 


for youn le—notably in the articles by 
Mrs Whitney, 3 rs. Oliphant and Miss Larcom 
—that Sr. NICHOLAS has yet offered to the 
girls and boys. 

This Midsummer Holiday issue in fact 
aims to be the very best number of 
a young people’s magazine ever printed in 
thie or any other country. Whether it has 
gueceeded or not, the public must judge ; 





liveliness, there are some of the best lessons | 


ST. NICHOLAS. 


Holiday Number, 


certainly, some of the very highest literary 
and artistic talent of the day bas been called 
into requisition, and neither publishers nor 
editors have spared themselves painstaking 
or expense in the fulfillment of their pur- 
pose. 

Any intelligent observer, in looking over 
the Midsummer number of St. NICHOLAS, 
cannot but be struck with the advance made 
by this magazine over all former attempts in 
periodical literature for boys and girls. Fresh 
and clear and lively from beginning to end, 
it seems to touch at every point of child-life, 
and yet to meet the needs of grewing boys 
and girls, whose eager souls are learning the 
way into manhood and womanhood. The 
range is thoroughly wide, and there is a sym- 
pathetic touch for almost every mood and 
temper. Perhaps, after the funny sketches, 
— stories, exquisite pictures, and words of 

elp in youthful esthetics, study, and morals 
are scanned, the most significant thing in the 
number is the Report of ** Deacon GREEN.” 
the champion of boys and girls, and their 
sworn friend, 

In this number he awards twenty prizes for 
the best twenty copies of “The Declaration 
of Independence,” to be sent in under stated 
conditions by young folks from 10 to 20 years 
of age. This “ Report’’ shows with what 
keen zest the young folks answered his eall, 
and the inference of great good to them is 
evident. 

This is only one of the many incidents in 
which the ** Work” offered by St. NICHOLAS 
has led thousands of enthusiastic children, 
including many on the other side of the At- 
lantic, into investigations of history, or biog- 
raphy, or science, or the study of good Eng- 
lish. 

The number is full of Midsummer: Mid- 
summer poetry, Midsummer anecdote, Mid- 
summer pastimes, Midsummer lessons, and 
Midsummer fun,—the whole led off by a 
charming Midsummer title page by Jessie 
Curtis. 

The Midsummer Holiday St. NICHOLAS will 
be ready July 20th. Sent, postage paid, for 
25 cents. For sale by all newsdealers. 
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THE ADVANCE OF A CENTURY. 








THE REV. HENRY WARD 


PEEKSKILL. 


BEECHER AT 


F all the places on this Continent where, from 

political considerations, vast assemblies should 
gather to-day, there is no place that can equal Phila- 
delphia, where that orator and statesman and civilian, 
Evarts, is holding in rapt attention the great crowds. 
Yet if it be not a question of political but of military 
interest, IT know of no other point throughout the 
land where the people may more fitly assemble for 
retrospect and for pride than in this goodly place of 
Peekskill. For we stand in the very center of the 
military operations that were during the Revolution 
conducted in the northern part of our country. The 
great ferry—the King’s Ferry, by whicb chief com- 
munication was had between all New England and 
New Jersey and Pennsylvania, within whose bounds 
there was the greatest part of the population of the 
county—lies right opposite to us. This is the center of 
the scene of that vast drama. Around this region was 
that great drama played—the treachery of Arnold and 
the sad recompense upon André. In these streets our 
armies have trod. In this town, indeed, Washington 
dated the commission which was the last received by 
Arnold at the hands of his countrymen. Off upon this 
bay hovered the British fleet. 

A hundred years have passed since this region was 
the theater of such stirring scenes and vicissitudes. A 
hundred years is a long period in the life of a man—a 
short period in the life of a nation. A hundred years! 
It is eighteen hundred since the Advent. A thousand 
years scarcely take us back beyond the beginning of 
European nations in their modern form. A hundred 
years is scarcely the ‘‘teens’’ to which nations come. 
And it seldom happens that any nation has for its 
thousand such a hundred years as that which has 
been vouchsafed to us. From a population of scant 
three millions, including the slave population, we 
have swelled to more than forty millions. Then a 
small strip of settled territory lined the Atlantic 
coast. Almost no foot except the pioneer’s had trod 
the mountain path or had pressed the soil of the 
country beyond. Now the Atlantic and the Pacific 
are joined by the wire and by the iron road, and 
that has come to pass in reality which io the Scripture 
is spoken of in poetry—‘ Deep answers unto deep;” 
and the ocean breaks upon one shore to be answered 
by the other; and all the way across are thickly- 
settled communities—towns and cities innumerable. 

And yet this is but small as compared with the aug- 
mentation of material interests. The wealth that 
scarcely now is computable, the industries that thrive, 
the inventions, the discoveries, the organizations of 
labor and of capital, the vast spread of the industries 
through the valleys and over the bills—who can esti- 
mate that of the early day which was but as a seed com- 
pared with that of our day which waves like Lebanon? 
And yet what are machines, ships and rails—what are 
granaries and roads and canals—what are herds upon 
a thousand hills—what are all these in comparison 
with man? All Jabor and the products of labor are 
valuable only as they promote the virtue and the 
comfort of man—only as they promote the manhood 
which is in man. Though we had a quadrupled 
wealth, yet if the people were decayed or enfeebled, 
what would our prosperity be worth? Not worth the 
assembling here to look back upon, or to look for- 
ward to. The value of our material growth is to be 
estimated by its effect upon the people. 

What, then, has been the history of a hundred years in 
regard to the people of America? Are they as virtuous 
as they were a hundred yearsago? Arethey as manly 
as they were a hundred yearsago? Are they as intel- 
ligent, are they as religious as they were a bundred 
years ago? Notonly that—have these individuals that 
we shall find, perhaps, as we examine, to be more or 
less religious, moral, intelligent, bappy—have they 
learned anything in that highest of all arts, the art of 
man tolive with man—the art of organizing society, of 
conducting government, of promoting the common 
weal through broad spaces and through vast multi- 
tudes? What is the history of the people? What are 
we to-day? What our fathers were we know. Their 
life was spent; their history was registered; we 
read what they were, and form an estimate of them 
with gratitude to God; but what are we, their sons? 
Have we shrunk? Are we unworthy of their names 
and places and functions, which have been trans- 
mitted from their hands to ours?) What are the laws, 
what are the institutions, what is the Government, 
what are the policies of this great nation, redeemed 
from foreign thrall to home independence? Are they 
committed to puny hands, or is manhood broadened 
and strengthened and ennobled ? 

Look then at our population. See what it is, spread 
abroad through all the land. It might almost be said 
that America represents every nation on the globe 
better than the nation represents itself. We have the 
best things they have got in Ireland, for we have 
stripped her almost bare. We have the canny Scotch- 
man in great numbers among us, though not enough 
for our good, and too many for Scotland’s good. We 
have the Englishman among us, and are suspected 
ourselves of having English blood in our veins! We 
have also those from Norway, Sweden, Denmark, 
Russia even, Germany, Austria and Hungary, Ltaly, 
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these nations out of our population men in large num- 
bers of whom they are not ashamed, and for whom we 
are grateful. We have our fields tilled by foreign hands, 
and our roads built by them. Thisis a matter of politi- 
cal economy; but the question which I propose to you 
is, What are they as component elements of a new 
American stock? Do you believe in stock—do you be- 
lieve in blood? I do. Do you believe in “crossing” 
judiciously? Do you believe that the best blood of all 
nations will ultimate by and by in a better race than 
the primitive and the incomplex races? Mixed now 
in kindly alliance we have fortified and euriched our 
blood; we have called the world to be our father and 
the father of our posterity ; and there never was atime 
in the history of this nation when the race stock had 
in itso much that was worth the study of the physiol- 
ogist and philanthropist as to-day. Weare enriched 
beyond the power of gratitude. I for one regard all 
the inconveniences of foreign mixtures, the difference 
of language, the difference of customs, the difference 
of religion, the difference in domestic arrangements—I 
regard all these inconveniences as a trifle; but the 
augmentation of power, of breadth, of manhood, 
the promise of the future, is past all computation; and 
there never was, there never began to be in the early 
day, such promise of physical vigor and of beauty 
and energy and life as there is to-day upon this conti- 
nent. 

And now consider not only that this race-stock 
for these reasons is made a better one than that 
which existed a hundred years ago, but that the 
conditions of existence among the whole population 
are better than they were a hundred years ago. We 
not only wear better heads, but we have better 
bellies, with better food in them. We have also bet- 
ter clothes now. In other words, the art of living 
healthily has advanced immensely; and though cities 
have enlarged, and thcugh the causes of danger to 
sanitary cunditions are multiplied, science has kept 
pace; and there never was a time, I will not say in our 
own history, but in the history of any nation on the 
globe, when the conditions of life were so wholesome, 
the conditions of happiness so universally diffused, as 
they are to-day in this great land. We grumble—we 
inherit that from our ancestors; we often mope and 
vex ourselves with melancholy prognostications con- 
cerning this or that danger. Some men are born to 
see the devil of melancholy; they would see him sitting 
in the very door of heaven, methinks! Not I; for 
though there be mischiefs and troubles, yet when we 
look at the great conditions of human life in society, 
they have been augmented favorably, and they never 
were so favorable as they are to-day. 

More than that: if you look at the diversity of the 
industries by which men ply their hands, if you look 
at the accumulating power of the average citizen, you 
will find that it is in the power of a man to earn more 
in a single ten years of his life to-day than for our 
ancestors$’ in the whole breadth of their life. The 
heavens are nearer to us than they were to them: for 
we have learned the secrets of the storm and of the 
subtle lightning. The earth itself is but just outside 
our door-yard. We can now call to Asia and the 
distant parts of the earth easier than they could 
to Boston or Philadelphia a hundred years ago; and 
all the tieets of the world bring hither the tribute 
of the globe, and that not for the rich man and the 
sumptuous liver, but for the common folks of the land 
to which we all belong. The houses in which we live 
are better; better warmed in winter—and our sum- 
mers are very well warmed too. The implements by 
which the common man works are multiplied; the 
processes which he can control, and which are so 
organized in society that he gets the reflex benefit 
of them, are incalculable. And all that the soil has, 
all that the sea has, all that the mountain locks up, 
and all that is invisible in the atmosphere, are so 
many servitors working in this great democratic land 
for the multitude, for the great mass of the common 
people. We are in that regard advanced far beyond 
the days of our fathers; for then they had not es- 
caped from the hereditary infiuences of aristocratic 
thoughts, aristocratic classes, or aristocratic tendencies 
even in government. But the progress of democracy 
—which is not merely political, but which is in religion, 
in literature, in art, and even in mechanics—the great 
wave of democratic influence has been for a hundred 
years washing in further and further toward.the feet 
of the common people. And to-day there is not on 
the face of the globe another forty millions that have 
snch amplitude of sphere, such strength of purpose, 
such instruments to their hand, such capital, such op- 
portunity, such happiness. And that leads me to 
speak—going aside from the common people indi- 
vidually or as in classes—of their institutions, and let 
me begin where you began, in the household. 

What is the family and the household to-day as com- 
pared with the family and the household a hundred 
yearsago? Timeisa great magnifying medium. We 
look back a hundred years and think that thivgs in the 
household and society must have been better and finer 
than they are to-day. No, no. If there has been one 
thing that has grown silently, without measurement, 
without estimation and without appreciation, it has 
been the scope, the richness, the happiness, the purity, 
the intelligence, of the American household. For, al- 
though there were here and there notable mansions, 
here and there notabie househvlds of truth, intelli- 
gence and virtue in the olden time, yet we are con- 
cerned with the averages; and the average American 
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household is wiser to-day than it was a hundred years 


2. 


ago. There is more material for thought, for comfort 
and for home loving, to-day, in the ordinary workman’s 
house, than there was a hundred years ago in one of a 
hundred rich men’s mansions. For no man among 
us is so poor—unless he drinks whiskey too much; no 
map that was well born among us (and to be well born 
is, first, to be born at all, and secondly, to be born out 
of virtuous parents, who set the child good examples) 
—n> man that has been well born in this land is so 
poor as to stand at the bottom of the ladder for 
twenty years. No man in this country needs to do 
that, unless there has been some radical defect in his 
birth or his training. The laborer ought to be 
ashamed of himself who in twenty years does not own 
the ground bis house stands on, and the house unmort- 
gaged; who has notin that bouse provided carpets for 
the rooms, who has not china in his cupboards, who 
has not his chromos, who has not some picture or por- 
trait hangivg upon the walls, who has not some books 
nestling on the shelf, who has not a household that 
calls home the sweetest place on earth. This is not at 
all a picture of the future; it isa picture of the homes 
of the workingmen in America. The average work- 
ingmen live better to-day in the household and in the 
family than they did a hundred yearsago. We have 
come to it stealthily, without record or observation ; 
yet it is none the less true that the average condition 
of the household for domestic comfort has gone up 
more than one per cent. for every year of the last bun- 
dred years. 

But that is not all. The members of the household 
also have developed, and chiefly she into whose hand 
God put the rudder of time. For if Eve plucked the 
apple that Adam might help her eat it, she bas been 
beforehand with bim and has steered him ever since. 
The housebold that has a bad woman may have an 
angel for a hnsband, but he is helpless. The household 
that has a brute fora busband is safe if the woman 
be God’s own woman. Is bas long been a proverb that 
a man is what his wife will lethim be. Itis more than 
a proverb that the children are what the mother makes 
them. She is the legislator of the household; she is 
the judge that sits upon the throne of love. All 
severity comes from love in a mother’s hand; she is 
the educator; she also is the atonement when sins and 
transgressions have brought children to shame. The 
altar of penitence is at the mother’s knee, and not the 
beart of God knows better how to forgive than she. 
Now if womanbood has gone down, woe be to us; for 
the richer we are and the stronger we are the worse 
we are; but if womanhood has gone up in intelli- 
gence, in influence, in virtue and in religion, then the 
country is safe, though its fleets were sunk and its 
cities were burned, though its crops were mildewed 
and blasted. For easy is recovery where the head 
forces are sound; but where there is corruption at the 
initial point of power all outward adjuvants and 
helps arein vain. AndI declare that in the last bun- 
dred years woman, who before had brooded and blos- 
somed in aristocratic circles, bas in America come 
to blossom through democratic circles, and is in 
America to-day undisputed and uncontradicted what 
before she has been allowed to be only when she had a 
coronet upon her brow, or some scepter of power in 
her hand. Not only is she unvailed, not only is she 
permitted to show her face where men do congre- 
gate, not only is she a power in the silence of the 
house, but she has become in the church a teacher; 
and Paul from athousand years ago may in vain now 
say, ‘‘ Let not your women teach in the church.”’ They 
cannot go there without being teachers and silent let- 
ters. They are the books and epistles that are known 
and read of all men. They have come to such a degree 
of knowledge, they have come to such a use of intel- 
lectual treasure, they bave so learned how to dispose 
of that primal and highest gift, moral intuition, which 
God gave to them in excess over man, as that never 
before in any land, certainly never in our own, was 
womanhood at such a point of power and influence as 
the present day. Nor has she done growing. That 
power which was latevt and indirectly applied is seek- 
ing for itself channels that shall be direct and influ- 
ential. You may die too soon to see, as many have 
died before they saw the beatific vision, but you that 
live long enough will see woman vote, and when you 
see woman voting you will see less lying, less selfish- 
ness, less brutality, and more public spirit and heroism 
and romance in public affairs. I do not propose to 
discuss the question at any length with you, but I can- 
not fail to recognize, with thanksgiving, that steady 
advance which is sure to make woman a voter in this 
generation. 

In the beginning of our history no man could vote 
who was not a member of the church: and, by the 
way, the deacons, to relieve the church members from 
the trouble of calling at the ballot-boxes, took their 
bats and went around and collected the votes from 
house to house; but deacons in those days were trust- 
worthy. After a little a man was allowed to vote, 
though he did not belong to the church, if he was a 
white man and owned property toa certain amount, 
and that was the first step in augmentation of suffrage 
and the widening of its distribution. 

After atime it became necessary to knock down even 
that exception. Franklin labored with might and 
main to this end, and employed that significant argu- 
ment: “Ifa man may not vote unless he is a property- 
holder to the amount of one hundred dollars, and he 
owns an ass tbat is worth just a hundred dollars, and 
to-day the ass is well and he votes, but to-morrow the 








ass dies, and he cannot vote—which votes, the ass or 
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the man?” The property qualification disappeared be- 
fore the democratic wave, which washed it all away. 

Then came the question of foreigners’ voting. They 
were not allowed to vote except upon long probation. 
Like many of your fences, one rail after another fell 
down, until the fence that at first was so high that it 
could not be jumped, became so low that anything 
could jump it that wanted to; and in New York now 
they jump it quite easily. But the day is coming, 
and I hope very soon, when this pretense of limitation 
will itself be taken away, and every man that means 
in good faith to settle here shall have it proclaimed to 
him, the moment he stands here, ‘* You are not to par- 
take of the protection of our laws without bearing 
your own personal responsibility for the execution of 
those laws.”” I would make every man vote the mo- 
ment he touches the soil of this country. 

The next step to this was the admission of the col- 
ored man to the franchise. This was the boldest thing 
that ever was done. It is said that it was a war meas- 
ure. It was necessarily so connected with the war as 
to come under that general designation; and I aver 
that no land ever, even in war, did so brave and bold 
a thing as to take from the plantation a million black 
men who could not read the Constitution or the spell- 
ing-book, and who could hardly tell one hand from 
the other, and permit them to vote, in the sublime 
faith that liberty, which makes a man competent to 
vote, would render him fit to discharge the duties of 
the voter. And I beg to say, as I am bound to say, 
that when this one million unwashed black men came 
to vote, though much disturbance occurred—as much 
disturbance always occurs upon great changes—they 
proved themselves worthy of the trust that had been 
confided to them. Before emancipation the black man 
was the most docile laborer that the world ever saw. 
During the war, when he knew that his liberty was the 
gage, when he knew the battle was to decide whether 
he should or should not be free, although the country 
for hundreds of miles was stripped bare of able-bodied 
white men, and though property and the lives of the 
women and children were at the mercy of the slave, 
there never was an instance of arson, or assassination, 
or rapine, or conspiracy, and there bever was an up- 
rising. They stood still, conscious of their power, and 
said: ** We will see what God will do for us.”” Such a 
history haz no parallel, And since they began to 
vote, I beg leave to say, in closing this subject, that 
they have voted just as wisely and patriotically as 
their late masters did before the emancipation. 

And now there is but one step more. We permit the 
lame, the halt, and the blind to go to the ballot-box; 
we permit the foreigner_and the black man, the 
slave and the freeman, to partake of suffrage; 
there is but one thing left out ; and that is the 
mother that taught us, and the wife that is 
thought worthy to walk side by side with us. It is 
woman that is put lower than the slave, lower than 
the ignorant foreigner. Sheis put among the paupers 
and the insane whom the law will not allow to vote. 
But the days are numbered in which this exciusion 
can take place. 

So in a hundred years suffrage has extended its 
bounds until it includes the whole population, and 
there is nothing left that will not vote in less than 
another hundred years, unless it be the power-l.om, 
the locomotive, and the watch; and I sometimes think, 
looking at these machines and their performances, 
and seeing what they do, that they too ought to vote. 

More than that, during this time what has been the 
progress of the country in intelligence and the means 
of intelligence? A hundred years ago, 1 had almost 
said, school-houses could be counted, certainly upon 
the bairs of your head, if not upon the fingers of your 
band, in New England and throughout the country. 
As I remember them, they were miserable, unpainted 
buildings, that roasted you in winter and stank in sum- 
mer, with slabs for seats, with old Webster for the 
spelling-book, with Daboll for the arithmetic, with 
three months of school in the winter, and with one, 
two, or three in summer. Compare them with the 
high schools, the graded schools, and the primary 
schools, that are now the pride of every populous 
neighborhood. Has there been no augmentation in the 
instruments of intelligence? 

Then there were perhaps twenty newspapers in the 
United States Alas! how they bave increased since 
then! Theseare said to be the leaves of the tree for the 
healing of the nations; and often in this regard that 
comes to pass which comes to pass in sickness—that men 
who take the leaves are made sicker than they were be- 
fore. But every man reads the newspapersto-day. The 
drayman, at his nooning, divides the time bet wéen his 
little tin kettle and hisnewspaper. A man, though he 
goes home tired, yet must know what is the news. The 
vast majority of laboring men—not to speak of pro- 
fessional men, and men whose business requires that 
they shall read—know before the setting of the sun, on 
any given day, what is being done in Asia, what is 
being done in Turkey, what is being done in Califor- 
nia, what is being done the world around—for this is a 
pocket-world now, when every man can carry it round 
for himself, in his newspaper. 

Consider how cheap books are. Consider how wide 
is the diffusion of knowledge through essays, through 
treatises of various kinds, through lectures, through 
all manner of instruments of enlightenment. Con- 
sider how our political organizations are turning them- 

selves into great educating conventions, in which the 
best men discourse on their theories of government. I 


- hold that no German university ever had it in its halls 





such legists or judicial men as were turned out by 
wholesale in this country during the late war, and for 
years preceding that war, for the discussion of ques- 
tions relating to the rights of the individual, the 
nature of the State, the duty of the citizen, and the 
functions and prerogatives of the Legislature and the 
Government. Never were a people so educated as this 
people were during the twenty-five years which pre- 
ceded the present. For, let me tell you, in 1776 there 
were twenty-nine public libraries in the United 
States; or, there were about one and two-thirds vol- 
umes for each bundred of the people in the country. 
In 1876 there are 3,682 public libraries in the United 
States, not including the libraries of the common 
schools, of the Church, or the Sunday-schools, num- 
bering in the aggregate 12,276,000 volumes, or about 
thirty volumes to one hundred persons. Between 
1775 and 1800—a period of twenty-five years—there 
were twenty public libraries formed. During another 
period of twenty-five years—between 1800 and 1825— 
there were 179 public libraries formed. During the 
next period of twenty-five years—between 1825 and 
1850—there were 551 public libraries formed. During 
the twenty-five years intervening between 1850 and 
1875, there were 2,240 public libraries formed. And in 
all the history of America there has not been a period 
when the brain of the population has teemed with 
such fertility as it did during the twenty-five years 
last past, in which the great and agitating discussions 
of slavery took place. During the war, when there 
was such a subsoiling of this country, there was dis- 
played such an energy and activity of its people as 
they had never before displayed. Never before were 
there twenty-five years in which there were such 
tremendous agents employed for instruction; never 
before were there such instruments of enlightenment 
brought to bear upon us. 

And that which is indicated in the increase of books 
is carried out in the increase of newspapers and maga- 
zines, not only, but in the increase of machiuvery, and 
agriculture, and art, and the mechanical business of 
life. The impulse toward power and fruitfulness was 
never so eminent as it was during those twenty-five 
years in which the rights of men were the fundamen- 
tal questions that were discussed, and in which we 
proved the sincerity of the North and the weakness of 
the South. 

Thus far we have spoken of the condition of the 
common people and their various institutions. Let 
me say, in passivg, one word on that subject which from 
my very profession it might be thougbt that I would 
meution first, and which on tbat very account I only 
giance at lest I should seem to give undue prominence 
to that profession. The state of religious feeling in 
this country is more advanced to-day, by many and 


many degrees, than it has been in any period anterior 
to this. 


When the Ohio River, the mountain snow melt- 
ing, swells up to the measure of its banks, and be- 
gins to overflow and overflow, the big Miami bottoms 
are one sheeted field of water; and where I once lived 
—in Lawrenceburg, Indiana—I could take a boat and 
go twenty-five miles straight across the country, so 
vast was the volume. Now, suppose a man nad taken 
a skiff and gone out over the fields and plumbed the 
depth and found only five feet of water, and had said, 
“Ah! only five feet of water, and the Ohio had forty 
feet.”’ Well the Ohio has not shrunk one inch. There 
are forty feet there and there are five feet everywhere 
else. Religion used to be mainly in the church, and men 
used to have to measure the cbureb in order to know 
how deep the religion was; but there has been rain on 
the mountains snd the moral feeling that exists in the 
community and in the world has overflowed the 
bounds of the church, and you cannot measure the re- 
ligious life or the religious impulse of this people unless 
you measure their philanthropy, their bousehold 
virtue, and the general good will that prevails be- 
tween classes and communities. 

Tbe church is aot less than it has been, it is more 
than it ever was, but outside of it also there is a 
vast volume of that which can be registered under 
no head so well as under that of religious influence, 
and which never existed in days gone by to the 
extent to which it exists now. I am one who, 
although I am a servant of the church, a minister 
within ber bounds, whenever I look out of her 
windows and see hundreds of good men outside, am 
not sorry. I thank God when I see a better man in 
a denomination that is not my own tban I see in my 
own denomination. I thank God when I see virtue 
and true piety existing outside of the church, as well 
as when I see it existing inside of the church. I recog- 
nize the hand of God as being as bouutiful, and | 
recognize his administration as being as broad as 
the rains or the sunshine. God does not send to 
Peekskill just as much sunshine as you want for your 
corn and rye and wheat. It shines on stones and 
sticks and worms and bugs. It pours its light and 
heat down upon the mountains and rocks and every- 
where. God rains not by the pint nor by the quart, 
but by the continent. Whether things need it or not, 
he needs to pour out bis bounty, that be may relieve 
himself of his infinite fullness. 

And so it is in the community. Never before was 
there so much conscience on so wany subjects as there 
is to-day. I know there is not always enough con- 
science to go around. I know there are men whose con- 
sciences are infirm on certain sides. I know that in 
the various professions there are many places where 
there are gaps, or where the walls are too low. But 








the cultivation of conscience isan art. Conscience is 
a thing that is learned. No man has much more con- 
science than he is trained to. So the minister has his 
conscience; it is according to the training that be bas 
had; and it is thought to be fair for him to hunt a 
brother minister for heresy, though it would not be 
fair for him to hunt him for anything else. A lawyer 
has his conscience. It is sometimes very high, and 
and sometimes very low. As an average, it is very 
good. The coctor has his conscience, and his patients 
have theirs. Everybody has his conscience, and every- 
body's conscience acts according to certain lines to 
which he has been drilled and trained. Right and 
wreng are to the great mass of men as letters and 
words. We learn bow to spell; and if a man spells 
wrong, and was taught in that way, nevertheless it is 
his way of spelling. And so it is with men’s con- 
sciences, 

Now, aver that mere legislative conscience is genius. 
Not one man ina million hasa sense of what is right 
and wrong except as the result of education and 
experience. No man in complex circumstances has a 
conception of justice and rectitude by a legislative 
conscience. The great mass of men—teachers and 
taugbt—are obliged to depend upon the revelations of 
experience to enable them to determine what is right 
and wrong. They have to set their consciences by 
the rule of the experienves which they have gone 
through. 

I aver, not that the conscience of this people is a 
perfect conscience, and not that it does not need a 
great deal of education, but that, such as it is, it is 
better and higher and more universal than it was at 
any other period of the hundred years that have just 
goue by. I would rather trust the moral sentiment 
of the community now on any question of domestic 
policy, or on any question of legislative policy, than 
at any earlier period in the history of America. I 
would ratber trust the moral judgment and common 
sense of the millions of the common people, within the 
bounds of their knowledge, than the special knowl- 
edge of any hundred of the best trained geniuses that 
there are in the land. 

This is not true in respect to those departments 
of knowledge which the common people have never 
reached. There is no common sense ia astronomy, 
because there is no common knowledge in astron- 
omy; the same is also true of engineering; but in 
that whole vast realm of questions which do come 
down to men’s board and bosoms, the moral sentiment 
of the great mass of the common people is more re- 
liable than the judgment of the few. In all those 
questions there is a common conscience and a common 
moral sense; and I say that the average moral sense 
and conscience of the community never were so high 
as they are to-day; and to-day they are at such @ 
height in the common people as to be safer in them 
than in any class in the commopnity. This has been a 
a great gain in the last hundred years. 

Let me once more call your attention to some of the 
elements of growth that have taken place in this na- 
tion. I was one of those whose courage never failed 
except in spots. Before the war I did have some dark 
days, in which I felt as though this nation was going 
to be raised up merely to be the manure of some after 
nation, being plowed under. It seemed to me as 
though all the avenues of power were in the hands of 
despotism; as though a great part of bumanity was 
trodden under foot; as though every element that 
could secure to despotism a continuance of its power 
had been seized and sealed; and I did not see any way 
out—God forgive me; but those very steps which made 
the power and despotism of Slavery dangerous were 
in the end its remedy and its destruetion. 


This great North had long, partly from necessity and 


partly from a misguided and romantic patriotism, 
encouraged and promoted that which was the cartes 
of free institutions, the bane of liberty, and the danger 
which threatened the continent in all after times. 
But when at last the nation was aroused, it smote 
not once, nor twice, but, according to the old prophet, 
seven times; and then deliverance was wrought. The 
power of a nation is to be judged by its resistance to 
disease. All nations are liable to attack; but the real 


power of a nation is shown in its ability to throw ~ 
off disease—in its resiliency. The power of recovery 


is better than all soundness of national constitution, 
It is better than anything else can be. America has 


arisen from a fiftb-rate power; butshe lookscalmlyand — 


modestly over the ocean, and isa first-rate poweramong 
the nations to day. She was a democracy; the people 


made their own laws; they levied and collected their ve 


own taxes; and it was said, “Of course they will pot 
allow themselves to be taxed more than they want to 
be.’ We were not a military people; Europe told 


us so. Great Britain told us so. They told meso tomy — 


face: and I said on many a platform, with an audience 
like this, “ Youdo not understand what democratic 
liberty means. Wait till this game is played out, and 
see what the issue is.” And what is the issue of the 
game? Toa certain extent, the political economy of 
the South gave her aid in the beginning; and the polit- 


ival economy of the North gave ber inexhaustible re- | : 


sources. The genius of the northern people is slow to 
get on fire, and hard to put out; so that we had to 
learn the trade of war. We had learned every trade of 
peace already, and when once we had learned the trade 


of war, the power of the North was manifest, to the — 


honor and glory of our religion, of our political ates, 
and of the whole training of our past history. 
But there was something more dangerous than war, 
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An insidious serpent is more dangerous than a roaring 
lion—if the lion does not jump before heroars. Repu- 
diation threatened more damnation to the morals of 
ihis nation than ever war did with all its mischiefs; 
and I want to record, to the honor of our foreign pop- 
ulation, of whom it is often said, ‘*When you come 
to a great stress, when questions are to be settled 
on principles of rectitude and truth, they will be 
found wanting ’’—I want to record to the honor 
of the population that we have borrowed from Eu- 
rope, the fact that when the question came, ‘Shall 
this nation pay every dollar which it promised, and 
by which it put the boys in blue into the field?” it 
was, through the West and the Northwest, the foreign 
vote together with the vote of our own people, 
that carried the day for honesty and for public in- 
tegrity. 

Now, for a democratic nation that owns every- 
thing—the government, the law, the policy, the magis- 
trate, the ruler; that can change; that can make and 
unmake; that has in its hands almost the power of 
the Highest to exalt one and to put down another— 
for such a nation to stand before the world and show 
that this great people, swarming through our valleys 
and over our mountains and far away to either shore, 
aud without the continuity necessary to the creation 
of a common public sentiment, were willing to bear 
the brunt of a five years’ war and to be severely taxed, 
down to this day, and yet refuse to lighten its burdens 
in a way that would be wrong and dishonorable—that 
will weigh more in Europe than any test that any 
nation is able to put forth, for its honor, its integrity, 
its strength, and its promise of future life. 

Look back, then, through the hundred years of our 
national history. They are to me like ascending 
stairs, some of which are broader, some narrower, some 
with higher rising, and some with less than others; 
but on the whole there has been a steady ascent in in- 
telligence, in conscience, in purity, in industry, in 
happiness, in the art of living well individually, aud in 
the higher art of living well collectively, and westand 
to-day higher than at any other time. Our burdens 
are flea-bites. We have some trouble about money. I 
never saw a time when the most of the population did 
not. We bave our trouble because there is too much 
in some places and too little in others. The trouble 
with usis like the trouble in winter, when the snow 
has fallen and drifted, and leaves one-half of the road 
bare, while it is piled up in the other half, so that you 
cannot get along for the much nor for the little. But 
a distribution will speedily bring all things right—and 
(think we are not far from the time when that will 
take place. So soon as we touch the ground of uni- 
versal confidence, so soon as we stand on a basis of 
silver and gold—then, and not an hour before then, 
will this nation begin to move on in the old prosperity 
of business. 

I determined not to say anything that could be con- 
strued as an allusion to party politics, and what I have 
said cannot be so construed; for both sides around here 
say that they are forresumption. The only difference 
is, that one party say that they are for resumption, and 
the other say that they are for resumption as soon as 
wecan haveit. Well, I do not see how anybody can 


say anything more. You cannot resume before you 
can. 


Fellow-citizens, in looking back upon the past, it is 
not right that we should leave the sphere and field of 
our remarks without one glance at the future. In 
avother hundred years not one of us will be here. 
Some other speaker, doubtless, will stand in my place. 
Other hearers will throng—though not with more 
courtesy, nor with more kindly patience than you 
have—to listen to his speech. Then onevery eminence 
from New York to Albany there will be mansions and 
cottages, and garden will touch garden along the whole 
Eden of the Hudson River Valley. But it does not 
matter so much to us, who come and go, what takes 
place in the future, except so far as our influence is 
concerned. When a hundred years hence the untell- 
ing sun, that saw Arnold, and André, and Washington, 
but will not tell us one word of history, shall shine on 
these enchanted hills and on this unchanging river— 
then it is for us to have set in motion, or to have given 
Tenewed impulse to those great causes, intellectual, 
moral, social, and political, which have rolled our pros- 
perity to such a height. 

To every young man here that is beginning life let 
me say: Listen not to those insidious teachers who tell 
you that patriotism is a sham, and that all public men 
are corrupt or corrupters. Men in public or private 
life are corrupt here and there, but let me say to you, 
no corruption in government would be half so bad as 
to have the seeds of unbelief in public administration 
sown in the minds of the young. If you teach the 
young that their Chief Magistrates, their Cabinets, 
and their representatives are of course corrupt, what 
will that be but to teach them to be themselves cor- 
rupt? I stand here to bear witness and say that pub- 
licity may consist with virtue, and does. There are 
men that serve the public for the public, though they 
themselves thrive by it also. I would sow in your 
minds a romance of patriotism and love of country 
that shall be next to the love which you have for 
your own households; and I would say to every 
mother that teaches her child to pray, Next to the pe- 
tition, ‘‘Our Father which art in heaven,” let it learn 
this aspiration : Our Fatherland; and so let our children 
grow up to love God, to love man, and to love their 
country, and to be glad to serve their country as well 
as their God and their fellow men, though it may be 
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necessary that they should lay down their lives to 
serve it. 

I honor the unknown ones that used to walk in 
Peekskill and who fell in battle. I honor, too, every 
armless man, every limping soldier, that through pa- 
triotism went to the battle-field and came back lame 
and crippled, and bears manfully and heroically his 
deprivation. What though he find no occupation? 
What though he be forgotten? He has in him the im- 
perishable sweetness of this thought: “I did it for my 
country’s sake.”’” For God’s sake and for your coun- 
ty’s sake, live, and you sball live forever. 





ABSENCE AND LOVE. 
By PAuL HAYNE. 
\ 7 Eneed the clasp of hand in hand, 
The light flashed warm from neighboring eyes; 
Or else as weary seasons pass— 
Alas! alas! 
Our tenderest love grows wan and dies. 


The fateful years like seas expand 
’Twixt souls tbat long have dwelt apart, 
Till, broadening o'er cur being’s verge, 
The ruthless surge 
Love’s memory sweeps from out the heart. 


O Absence! thou unreverenced Death! 
Thy dense, unconsecrated clay 
Inurns affection past regret ; 
No hint is set 
Thereon of Resurrection Day. 





Summer Boarders. 





By Rose TERRY COOKE. 





CHAPTER II. 

T was well for the widow King in this strait 

that she inherited good store of bedding and 
linen from her husband’s family as well as her 
own, and every sunny day showed the clothes- 
lines and picket fence fluttering with chintz or 
dimity spreads, home-made flannel sheets, heavy 
almost as sheet lead and yellow with age ; cotton 
comfortables, patchwork quilts, quaint old cur- 
tains of cotton with netted fringe, or chintz in 
figure patterns, setting forth in faded reds, yellows 
and greens the garden of Eden or the beasts of 
the field or the birds of the air in semblance to 
have puzzled the acutest naturalist and driven to 
despair the mildest painter. 

There were stores, too, of coarse linen sheets 
and pillow-cases, but a lamentable deficit in 
towels, which had gradually been worn out and 
never replaced, and by Hannah’s advice they 
bought a dozen more at the village store. O Han- 
nah ! a dozen! 

‘“Why don’t you plant a few flower seeds, Miss 
Milly?” asked the minister, as he tranquilly 
watched her sowing lettuce seed by the edge of 
the pea-patch. ‘‘ City people like flowers on the 
table in summer.” 

‘**O, we most always have flowers in the parlor 
anyway, Mr. Parker.” 

‘*But I mean on the table where they eat,” 
smiled Mr. Parker, thinking in himself of 

*“ Herself a sweeter flower,” 
for if Milly did have on a madder ealico and a 
brown linen sun-bonnet the face between them 
glowed softly with the very bloom of May, and 
the sweet dark eyes were clear as a forest spring 
and soft as the deep purple violets that grow 
thereby. 

‘*For the land’s sake !” put in Hannah, passing 
just then with a tin-pan of chicken’s meat which 
she beat vigorously with an old iron spoon. 
‘““That beats all! Flowers with their vittles! 
Well, mebbe there’s sense into it. I s’pose it 
kinder takes their minds off so ’t they ain’t so 
everlastin’ partic’ lar what they do eat.” 

Mr. Parker laughed. : 

‘I’m afraid not, Hannah. I have seen a few 
city people in the country, and I must say they 
seem to think more of their meals than of any- 
thing else.” 

‘*H’m, well, I ain’t afeard but what my vittles 
‘ll please ’em. I allers had the name of bein’ as 
good to cook as any in Blackwater, ‘nd I guess I 
be, too,” with which blast of the trumpet and a 
wild tattoo on the pan and spoon she departed to 
feed her chickens, expecting in her secret heart to 
find ‘city boarders” as eager and as grateful as 
the chickens that swarmed about her feet, crowd- 
ing and jostling each other about the lumps of 
succulent dough, yellow as their own little bodies 
and about as shapeless. 

It was agreed in family council that through the 
summer the work should be divided after this 
fashion: Hannah must of necessity be cook; 
Mrs. King would take care of the chambers, for 
although she was a weeper and wailer she had 





great powers of work dormant in her gaunt 
frame, and at pig-killing or soap-boiling time 
could do more hard labor than Hannah herself, 
with a certain grim energy wonderful to see; 
Milly was to be waiter and dish-washer, it hav- 
ing been a good deed of Mr. Parker's to impress 
on their minds the necessity of a waiter, an idea 
totally new to Hannah, and not too pleasant to 
Milly ; but evidently that was her place, and she 
accepted it frankly and cheerfully. 

The last week in June found the old house in 
Blackwater swept and garnished for its new in- 
mates ; curtains or paper shades fluttered in every 
window, beds were spread with cool linen and 
heaped with comfortables, one clean towel covered 
every pitcher, and a whole tallow candle in a tin 
holder stood in every room; the kerosene lamps 
in the parlor and sitting room shone with rubbing 
and serubbing, there were stores in the pantry and 
cellar, and the parlor, being freed from every grain 
of dust and every evil-minded fly, was reposing 
in the rigid and airless darkness required of a 
country parlor, though the sitting-room was 
allowed alittle light and air, and smelled delicious- 
ly of wild roses, while the ‘‘ front kitchen,” digni- 
fied now as the acting dining-room, was fragrant 
with a féw late vanilla-scented orchis-flowers 
which Mr. Parker had brought home from a walk 
the day before. 

Everything within the house was exquisitely 
clean, and without it exquisitely beautiful. 

From the front door step, a great slab of bewn 
granite, you looked southward down a little green 
valley striking a range of wooded hills, and on the 
other hand a bright chain of lakelets threaded on 
arippledriver. To the right, as you faced this 
lonely outlet, a mountain lifted its great green 
shoulders and barren summit high in air, and to 
the left a lake slept in the bosom of just such lofty 
hills, wooded to the water’s edge and so reflexed 
and repeated in that tranquil mirror that its shift- 
ing dyes of golden verdure mimicked the peacock’s 
beauteous throat, and changed, faded, brightened, 
grew dark, or gold, or grey, with every wandering 
cloud, each sun-kiss from the summer heaven, all 
flying showers or ruffling winds; while to the 
north, mountain overlapping mountain, painted 
by the deepening distance with darkest green, 
soleinn purple or aerial blue, and hiding in their 
giant breasts the road that threaded those secret 
abysses, daunted and defied the gazer with a 
inystery of grand beauty that might make a poet 
hopeless, and a painter despair. 

But all this beauty outside did not quiet the 
fluttering expectance in the hearts of the three 
women who were to nake an experiment of vital 
importance to them in only a day or two more. 
To-day they were resting; it was Friday, and to- 
morrow by all laws of custom was baking day. 
Tuesday would be the first of July, and looking 
forward to six hungry people by the noon stage 
on that day Hannah had laid mighty plans. A 
huge pan of potato yeast was waiting on the 
buttery shelf for its ‘‘ working” to begin; seeded 
raisins and sliced citron filled a yellow bowl on the 
next shelf, and untold quarts of scarlet straw- 
berries, pulled by patient fingers, and fragrant as 
only wild strawberries can ke, had been ‘‘ b’iled 
up” into jam the day before and in bright cans 
waited to be stored in the cellar; for fruit was a 
rare luxury in Blackwater, and late as it was for 
these wilding treasures there would be nothing to 
succeed them till raspberries came; for apples 
were all gone, of course, and as for cherries they 
never grew among those hills, of any size or sweet- 
ness. Hannah had ‘‘heered tell city folks lotted 
on sass to their tea,” and made provision accord- 
ingly of jam and canned pie-plant, a good store of 
which latter esculent still grew rank in the garden 
for future pies. But to-day the cupboard was as 
bare as Mother Hubbard’s little dog found it in 
old times ; there had been only berries and bread 
and milk for dinner, for Mr. Parker had gone to 
Association in Rutland. And now Mrs. King had 
betaken herself to bed for a nap; Milly was idling 
in the barn where she had gone for eggs, but hav- 
ing filled her basket with the pearly spheres had 
been beguiled by the dusty fragrance of the low 
mow and was sitting on its green-grey edge, 
swinging her feet, and wondering what she should 
be about this day week ; Hannah in the kitchen 
after having washed up every spot and speck, and 
earried battle, murder and sudden death into the 
ranks of adventurous flies who appeared daily to 
torment her, had just let down her nub ‘of iron- 
grey hair to wash and brush it, and its brief and 
resolute tresses stood apart like the snaky locks of 
Medusa, when all of a sudden a rumbling sounded 
in the road, grew slower and slower, stopped, and 
a creaky clang told Hannah’s experienced ear 
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that the belated stage had arrived, stopped, and 
was setting down a passenger. Hannah rushed 
at once to the door by the side path from the 
kitchen, her easiest and usual way to reach the 
gate, but her grey green eyes expanded wide to 
behold no less than three huge trunks and a hat- 
box dumped already on the greensward, and a 
tall figure arrayed in elaborate garments of grey 
batiste, frilled, fluted and embroidered, a grey 
hat and shrouding veil, an embroidered travelling 
bag, and a linen sun-umbrella, in the very act of 
paying Sam Tinker, the stage-driver. 

It was a summer boarder! Hannah felt stunned, 
but she grasped the situation. 

“Hold on, Sam Tinker! Don’t you goa hen- 
hop till I call the Dutchman to help you in with 
them chists. Two on ye won’t more’n do it, so 
jest hitch them hosses. Step in, marm, an’ set 
down ; men folks is orful skurce round here. I 
expect you’re a boarder. Which room be you 
goin’ to have ?” 

The grey veil was lifted and a curious pair of 
eyes confronted Hannah. These, too, were grey, 
like all the rest of her aspect: abundant grey 
puffs surmounted a sallow visage with a high 
nose, and a mouth expressive of chronic dissatis- 
faction with things in general. 

“Are you Mrs. King ?” asked an icy voice from 
some distant region of condescending politeness. 

‘‘Land o° liberty! no, marm. I’m Hanner. 
Miss King’s a nappin’, ‘nd Milly’s in the barn. 
I'll fetch her pretty quick. We wan't expectin’ 
nobody, you see, till next week. Walk in; walk 
in; that’s the settin’-room door to the right hand. 
What room did you write for ?” 

‘*Tam Miss Van Wyck, and I selected Number 
Six. Beso good as to eall your mistress.” 

And with this the disdainful piece of elegance 
glided into the front door. 

‘* Mistress !” quoth Hannah, as with arms akim- 
bo she watched the retreating figure. ‘* I don’t 
call no woman mistress, least of all Joe King’s 
widder! But I expect this cretur don’t know 
much, anyhow: to think o’ bringin’ them trunks 
into Blackwater !—big as three housen, and a 
little one beside! I'll step up and show ye where 
to put them trunks, Sam. It’s good we've got big 
stairs, | declare !” 

And the trunks being disposed of, Mrs. King was 
roused up, exhorted to put on her ‘‘ best bib an’ 
tucker, and keep sassy, or that York woman will 
run right over ye, sure’s the world !” 

Then Hannah went to the barn for Milly. 





CHAPTER III. 
‘6 } ae the land’s sake, Milly, come right in! 
There’s a summer boarder come, ‘nd your 
ma ain’t dressed, nor you. Slick up, child, real 
quick and go into the keepin’ room. She's one of 
the high-strung sort, I tell ye !” 

‘* What does she look like, Hannah ?” 

‘* A heap o’ duds, mostly ; frills enough to trim 
a general trainin’; a scrap of a bunnet, an’ a bull 
piece o’ vail stuff mussed up round her neck ; eyes 
like biled gooseberries, ‘nd a look as though she 
smelt somethin’ quite onpleasant, and was a leetle 
mite qualmish and a good deal put out. Fix up 
slick, Milly, ‘nd hold your own.” 

Good advice enough, but to ‘‘hold one’s own” 
against Miss Sylvia Van Wyck was to be a natter 
of difficulty. She was the elderly scion of an old 
Dutch Manhattan family, and by dint of being an 
only child, indulged and waited on, she had grown 
up a selfish, worldly old woman, pitiable in the 
eyes of other people, enviable in her own ; for she 
had money, and money was with her the one 
thing needful. Love had passed by her haughty 
and discontented visage, hiding his frightened 
head from such an alien aspect; friends had 
grown tired of friendliness that degenerated into 
mere barter, ungilded by one generous sentiment. 
Marriage she might have tried, for she had offers 
enough, but her suspicious soul told her truly 
that men sought her money, not herself, and she 
knew well that no husband would ever adore her, 
coddle her, spend for her, as Sylvia Van Wyck 
did ; so she went on, even to gray hairs, solitary, 
peevish and discontented, with one only abiding 
idea—that the world was made for her uses, and 
people about her for her service. There is one 
thing, however, that respects neither blood nor 
money ; a direct descent from Noah himself, like 
that of the Lusignans, or the treasures of Crosus 
cannot avert fever and ague, and when Miss Van 
Wyck began to shake and shiver her disgust was 
unbounded. She made herself so disagreeable to 
her physician because he allowed ‘that sort of 
thing” to go on with her that, in mere self- 
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three months, at least; and so, armed with a 
bottle of quinine and a hamper of old sherry, be- 
side her multifarious wardrobe, she betook herself 
to Blackwater. 

Mrs. King had dressed herself by this time and 
entered the room where Miss Van Wyck lay back 
languidly in a rocking-chair. 

‘*A-w—Mrs. King, I presume. I'd like to see 
my room at once, and order my dinner, I’m quite 
exhausted with this mountain drive.” 

So she was shown up to the room she had 
chosen. Bare enough it looked to her eyes, with 
faded carpet and tall, four-post bed, draperies of 
chill, spotless dimity, a stained pine washstand, 
and one towel on the blue pitcher and bowl. 

‘* Heavens!” snarled Miss Van Wyck. ‘‘ Show 
me the other rooms! I cannot endure this.” 

And spite of Mrs. King’s feeble assurance that 
it was the very room she had engaged, and the 
others were almost all appropriated, this resolute 
female, well accustomed to put down refractory 
boarding-house keepers and quell servile insur- 
rection, made the tour of every apartment in the 
second story, and at last fixed upon the best room 
of all on the southeast corner, a large and airy 
chamber with three windows, already engaged by 
Captain and Mrs. Bunn, a retired army officer 
with an invalid wife. 

‘*Of course I shall have this room,” coolly re- 
turned Miss Sylvia to all Mrs. King’s protesta 
tions. ‘‘I came first and of course I have my 
choice.” 

‘*But you said number six,” feebly wailed the 
widow. 

‘*That isno matter. I don’t like the exposure. 
I must have sunshine in my room.” 

‘* But what will Captain Bunn say ”” 

‘“‘Tam sure Ido not know; it is not the least 
consequence. They can go away, I suppose, if 
they don't like it. Be so good as to have a tender 
steak cooked for my dinner, some potatoes boiled 
perfectly dry, a salad, stale bread, and a baked 
custard. Have the steak rare. My tastes are 
simple, as you perceive.” 

Mrs. King stood aghast. Had this commanding 
female asked for a roast peacock or a cucumber 
stuffed with pearls she could not have made a 
more impossible demand. The butcher lived in 
Vernon, five miles off, and only consented to 
come three times a weck instead of twice, be- 
cause there seemed a promise of unusual profit in 
Mrs. King’s increased family. To-morrow he 
would appear if nothing happened ; to-day there 
was not a scrap of meat to be had for love or 
money. The poor woman fled to Hannah with 
her tale of woes, and Hannah's already positive 
hair crinkled still more fiercely as she listened. 

“I'd ha’ stood in her way with a broomstick 
‘fore I'd ha’ let her gone into the best chammber 
like that. I'll fix her now !” 

‘*O Hannah, don’t! O stop ! she’s got her trunks 
unlocked and the things hung up, some of ’em, by 
this time, in the press ; ‘tisn’t any use ; and beside 
she wants dinner right off; beefsteak and old 
bread, and mealy potatoes and custard.” 

‘*Roast goose, apple-sauce and pea soup in 
twenty minutes,” added Hannah with fine scorn. 
‘*T guess she'll have jest what we’ve got or go 
without ; there ain’t no help for ’t, and she’s hun- 
gry by this time ef I know anything.” 

Here Milly came in, fresh and smiling, to allay 
the wrath of one and dry the tears of the other. 

“Tl go up and tell her,” she said, throwing 
herself into the breach with instinetive good 
nature and unselfishness, 

‘You cook some bam and eggs nicely, Hannah ; 
there’s plenty of potatoes, and I guess straw- 
berries and cream will do instead of custard.” 

Miss Van Wyck, appeased by Milly’s sweet lady- 
like ways and the stringent pangs of hunger, did 
take what she could get ; but how she growled 
and snarled over her pretty dinner! The pink 
ham with snow-white islands of eggs on its savory 
surface she pronounced “ greasy.” Hannah heard 
her through the crack of the door, and uttered 
an audible opinion that ‘‘ That's the onalterable 
nater of ham ; pigs ain’t made all lean like some 
human folks ;” but the offending party did not 
hear, being engaged with teaching Milly how to 
wait on table properly, and stipulating for a clean 
napkin every day. Then she had to scold about 
the bread which was too stale even for her palate, 
and to be chagrined that there was no powdered 
sugar for her berries, granulated was all the 
house afforded. 

Dear little Milly! She bore it all with the 
sweetest good humor—pacified Hannah, and en- 
couraged her doleful mother. 

* Making a sunshine in a shady place”’ 
to much more purpose than any poetic heroine, 
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Next morning Mr. Parker would be here, and 
perhaps he could persuade this dreadful woman 
that she could not have the best room. Bless the 
man! He might as well have persuaded the in- 
flexible ‘‘ Probabilities” of the weather office to 
bring on rain ina dry time, or warm weather in 
January, as Miss Van Wyck to ccnsider anybody 
but herself. And before he arrived she was firmly 
established in her room; pictures were tacked all 
over the walls; muslin draperies with lace edges 
and blue bows pinned all about the old looking- 
glass, and festooned behind the washstand; bu- 
reau and table-covers of wonderful designs adorned 
the cherry furniture ; cushions and folding-chairs, 
gay with embroidery and brilliant as butterflies, 
appeared from one of those mighty trunks; a silk 
coverlet was flung across the old sofa, and poor 
Milly had worked for hours with step-ladder and 
nails to take down the chintz curtains and put up 
wondrous lace draperies in their place; to tie 
blue ribbons and fasten picture cords, to spread 
gay rugs in various places, to hunt up and brighten 
brass andirons, and banish the chimney-board 
and cleanse the fire-place from dust and cobwebs, 
and improvise a woodbox from an old trunk, with 
a cover of red chintz designed and supervised by 
Miss Van Wyck, for that shivering female must 
have a fire night and morning. Luckily wood was 
cheap in Blackwater. By night the sunny cham- 
ber was a bower of luxury, and Milly almost worn 
out, 

“T think it will do now,” said Miss Sylvia, 
coolly. ‘It’s not just right. I must have flowers 
here and a wreath or two of trailing pine; and 
mny little altarand prie-dieu are not unpacked ; but 
I'm so tired—you ean go!” 

And with horror-stricken face weary Milly 
rushed down stairs and announced to mother and 
Hannah that the New York woman was a Papist ! 
Milly had never been to St. Albans. 

‘*T don’t care nothin’ about that,” declared 
Hannah. ‘I don’t care ef she’s a Universalist so 
long’s she don’t fret the life out on us; but my 
mind misgives me that troubles is jest begun. I 
don’t believe she says her prayers to no puppus 
save ’ndexcept her own comfort ’nd glory. Makes 
me think o’ my aunt’s fust husband, she that was 
Jemimy Allen. They lived down to Rutland, 
and mother, she went down a-visitin’ one spell ; so 
fora kind of a show they up an’ took ber to the 
*Piscopal meetin’ one Sunday, an’, as luck would 
hev it, they got a seat right behind the richest 
old fellow in the town, and when he come in he 
took his stove-pipe hat and stuck his face right 
down into the crown on’t for a minnit. Now his 
namie was John Painter, and when they got home 
mother says to Uncle Job: ‘Job,’ says she, ‘ what 
on airth did that man stick his face into his hat 
for? 

‘** Sayin’ a prayer,’ put in Aunt Jemimy. 

‘‘Uncle Job give a loud kinder sniff. ‘Sayin’ a 
prayer! All he ever says is jest ‘‘God bless John 
~ainter!”’ ‘nd 1 reckon that’s the way with this 
feemale.” 

(To be continued.) 





WHEN CHILDREN DIE. 
By Lruure E. BARR. 


\ J HEN children die they do not fear ; 
/ But with uncareful breath, 

As if they went to cradle sleep, 
Go to the sleep of death. 


I had a little brother once— 
O Heart, keep back my tears— 

That filled our Southern home with joy 
For five short, happy years. 


So wise, so merry were his ways, 
So fair and bright his face, 

He seemed a piece of sunshine sent 
Into a shady place. 


But ’neath the oleander trees 
One fervid summer day, 

He heard an angel's strong, clear voice 
Cali him from busy play. 


He dropped his mimic tools and boat, 
Smit with a sudden pain, 

Death walked with him into the house 
He never left again. 


And strangely wistful grew his face, 
His eyes looked far away, 

We felt him further from our lives 
With every fleeting day. 


So calm, so still, without a fear, 
What did he hear and see? 

For question never paséed bis lips ; 
He knew far more than we. 


And though the grave was hard to find, 
A dark and painful road, 

His last, slow, fainting words were, ** Now 
I—going—up—to—God,” 
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SOUND EFFECTS IN THE GREAT 
CATHEDRALS. 
By Aurrep T. BAcoN. 


HOUSANDS of the Americans who annually 

‘*do” the great cathedrals of Europe go home 
with less appreciation and really less knowledge 
of them than a thoroughly interested student may 
gain from books and photographs. But there is 
one beauty of these churches that is rarely dwelt 
on by travelers, and of which pictures can convey 
no idea—the beauty of the sound effects which 
are to be found in most of them. 

A few weeks ago I stood, for the first time, with 
a@ party of friends, in the Babtistery at Pisa—a 
masterpiece of architecture familiar in photo- 
graphs to many who have never traveled. 

No one can fail to be tmpressed on entering 
this building, even if he is fresh from the beauty 
of the duomo and the perpetual miracle of the 
leaning tower. 

We crossed the cathedral grounds and knocked 
at the door of the baptistery. A fat little sacris- 
tan threw it open, and at’ one glance we saw the 
whole interior; a chureh of simple circular form, 
lined with white marble, and richly decorated 
with sculptures; all the walls arching together in 
a dome of vast height. For a few minutes we 
moved about in quiet enjoyment of the perfect 
symmetry of the building and the beauty ot its 
details, when suddealy a high note froma mellow 
tenor voice rang out behind us. We turned iu 
surprise that the sacristan had so unexpectedly 
burst into song; he followed it immediately by 
the note a fourth below (sol), then by the sixth 
(mi), and octave below (do), sounding each not 
shorter and softer than the preceding one. He 
stops; but it is as if be had struck and held a 
powerful chord on an organ. The four notes, 
magnified, and harmonized into one chord, ring 
on, clear and steady, far above our heads, in the 
vaulting of the dome. We listen breathlessly t 
what sees to be an answering quartet of voice: 
in the hollow above, lingering on the chord aud 
slowly diminishing. For a moment we thought 
it had died away, but again it seemed to swell out 
and sound clearer. 

* Now it was like all instruments, 
Now like a lonely flute; 
And now it was like an angel's song 
That makes the heavens be mute.” 


At last it ceased, sinking away so gradually that 
it was impossible to say just when it stopped 
We stood in silence, awed by the strange power 
of the music, and hoping that the murmur might 
break forth again from the remote arches. 

Once more the tenor sounded the successive 
notes of a chord: this time it is in the minor, and 
the unseen chorus above answers with a strain of 
music even more beautiful than before. 

With our own voices we tried the effect of a 
quick succession of chords sounded by a soprano, 
tenor and bass, and ten notes in harmony an- 
swered us, but less distinct than when replying to 
the voice practiced in calling forth the echo. 

With a few farewell strains from the sacristan, 
we turned reluctantly away from the strange 
glorification of the human voice in this unique 
instrument of stone. 

This is an example of many such charming 
effects produced by echoes in the cathedrals, and 
is perhaps the finest of them; but I might men- 
tion many others not less wonderful to one just 
entering the old world from America, to whom 
all the sights and sounds in a vast medieval 
church are new wonders. 

It was my good fortune, coming from America 
with an especially strong desire to examine Gothic 
buildings, to see first the very perfection of that 
style of art—the Cathedral of Cologne. 

The approach to the front of this church is 
through narrow, dark streets, and often the trav- 
eler stands at the very door before he knows that 
it is near. Perhaps it is characteristic of the 
nation that built the Cathedral of Cologne, that 
they have made the highest facade in the world, 
almost unequalled in magnificence, and have left 
in front of it a space little wider than an Amer- 
ieau street. There is no comprehensive view ot 
the whole front to be bad. One ean see it only 
by standing at the base and running the eye up 
and down the towers; and yet, both to the 
stranger and to one who has seen it repeatedly 
there is something impressive in the very sudden- 
ness of the approach. 

In walking down a narrow street there appears 
unexpectedly a doorway of astonishing richness 
directly ahead. The pointed arch, the towering 
buttress, every one of the countless decorations 





reaching upward as far as art will allow, are each 
succeeded above by something as high and 
slender. All combine harmoniously together and 
seem to struggle upward in supporting the two 
great towers. As yet these towersare incomplete, 
but in a few more years they will rear above St. 
Peter’s or the great Pyramid the highest structure 
onearth. The eye falling onthe towering Gothic 
decorations can not rest ; it is drawn irresistibly 
higher toward the cross which in time will finish 
the vast pile ; just as, in looking on the current of 
Niagara, the eye can not fix itself but must follow 
the water down to its final plunge. 

Such is the approach to the Cathedral. Passing 
through a vestibule, in which is hung temporarily 
a bell of enormous power, the solemn twilight of 
the interior is entered—an interior in keeping 
with an approach so imposing. 

While the thoughts dwell on the history of the 

building and the eyes wander in amazement 
through the long vistas, the ear is startled by a 
strange kind of music. It is only one bass note 
from the cathedral bell, coming softened through 
the partition wall of solid masonry; but the 
answering effects called forth by that single note 
are marvellous,- The stroke resounds from the 
massive walls like musie from the sounding board 
of a stringed instrun ent; it rolls along the nave 
und aisles, till, reaching the apse and transepts, 
the sound is reflected back and returns to the ear. 
Che note is echoed through innumerable arches 
ind broken by their supporting columns, till it 
seems as if not one but a hundred bells were 
‘himing in concert. Every one of the slow strokes 
is answered and sustained by the same echoes, 

Far away in the center of the building a knot of 
mourners is gathered round a covered bier. The 
candles on the high altar glitter like stars through 
the twilight. The distant voice of the priest say- 
ing mass for the departed soul comes softened to 
the ear. It is not the harsh drawl which often 
makes the Roman Catholie service ridiculous ; for 
the multitude of echoes simultaneously repeating 
the voice change it from a mere chant to a clear 
iusical strain ringing through the eathedral. At 
a distance, the sound is not broken into sentences 
or words ; it rings on continuously, rising and fall- 
ing with the voice of the priest, swelling and 
sinking with the changing echoes. 

There is a beautiful harmony between the 
solemnity and sweetness of all these sounds and 
the mysterious vastness and dim vistas of the 
Gothie ehurch. 

As ILadvanced up the aisle to the transept the 
voice suddenly was quiet and a burst of music 
followed. The words of one of the most musical 
of English poems were forcibly brought to mind 
as I stood, 

“In the great minster’s transept, 

Where lights like glories fall ; 
Where the sweet choir sings and the organ rings, 

Along the emblazoned wall.” 

No one can know all the power that there is in 
a grand organ until he has heard this cathedral 
tinusic. The most rigorous of Protestants could 
not help being awed by the solemn strains of that 
funeral mass. The chords uttered in slow measure 
by the organ and choir of male voices were 
glorified by the strange acoustic powers of the 
building. 

The resonance of solid stone walls is a thing 
almost unknown in American churches. Many of 
our best organs are in churches too small for the 
power of the instruments, and where the room is 
large enough all reverberation from the walls is 
deadened by lath and plaster. To an American, 
therefore, there isa kind of beauty in cathedral 
wusie which is altogether new. 

Slow religious music has a certain thrilling 
power in such a church which it can not have 
elsewhere; but when music of a more rapid 
measure is performed, the effect is curiously 
different. This I heard illustrated some time 
afterward a thousand miles from Cologne. 

High on a Sicilian mountain side, near Palermo, 
is perched the squalid village and the gorgeous 
cathedral of Monreale. The church is one of almost 
unparalleled splendor as regards the interior 
decorations, and yet is rarely seen by American 
travellers, It is a large Gothic building, entirely 
lined with ancient mosaic pictures like St. Mark’s 
at Venice, but with a simple harmony of design 
more pleasing to many eyes than tke confusing 
oriental magnificence of St. Mark’s. In this 
church, al o, are found the same curious echoes. 

It happened that high mass, performed with 
zreat pomp by a crowd of priests, was in progress 
during my visit to the church, the sound of the 
responses coming to the ear in the same swelling 
and sinking billows of sound which I had noticed 








at Cologne; but they were soon interrupted by a 
burst of organ music. The monkish organist 
rushed into a long piece of the rapid and passion- 
ate music which is much performed in the Italian 
churches. The effect of the echoes on this style 
of music is peculiar. The notes of the rapid time 
cannot be separately echoed. The slower sacred 
music of the North was intensified by the same 
echoes, but tbis quick measure came to the ear of 
a distant listener in a confused tumult of sound. 
The effect of this rush of sounds all treading on 
each other’s heels was not unpleasant, but, of 
course, all comprehension of the performer's design 
was lost. 

Music suited to an opera house is in this manner 
destroyed ina Gothie chureh of great size; but 
music worthy of the praise of God can be heard 
nowhere else in perfection. 

These churches of the North and extreme South 
of Europe are only two examples of a thing which 
a traveller will notice, in greater or less degree, in 
nearly every Cathedral which he enters. In some 
the echoes are marvellously beautiful from the 
force which they give to sacred music ; in others 
they are merely a curious study. 





ARE WE GOING TO CANOSSA ? 


By MELVILLE EGLESTON. 


T was centuries ago, in the depth of winter, 

_ that Henry the Fourth, the proud and chival- 
rous Emperor of Germany, came over the Alps 
into Italy to seek reconciliation with the Pope of 
Rome. The Emperor was then fresh from the 
conquest of rebellious Saxons, and more firmly 
seated upon his throne than he had been for 
years. The Pope, whom he had a short time be- 
fore defiantly addressed as ‘‘ Hildebrand,”—not 
the Pope, but the false monk,—was the ambitious 
and arrogant Gregory VII., a man who had utter- 
ly destroyed the ancient liberties of the church 
itself, and now aspired to nothing less than uni- 
versal dominion and the complete subordination 
of the civil power. In the pursuit of his ambition 
he had resolved upon the humiliation of the Em- 
peror himself, bad placed him under the ban, and 
absolved his subjects from their allegiance. Al- 
though Henry fora time maintained an attitude 
of defiance, and his subsequent coming to Italy 
was looked upon with suspicion by the Pope, it 
was a sign of submission, and, in the end, the 
triumph of the haughty priest and the humiliation 
of his enemy were alike complete. The Eimperor, 
after long knocking in vain for admittance at the 
gates of the castle of Canossa, was at length al- 
lowed to enter the court, without attendants and 
in the garb of a penitent; and there for days he 
stood, with naked feet, and clothed with a shirt 
of hair. Not until the fourth day did he receive 
absolution, and then upon condition that he 
should appear before the Pope at a certain time 
to learn whether he was to be Emperor or not. 

Such, in brief, is the story of Henry and Hilde- 
brand at Canossa. For the moment, the civil 
power, in the person of the degraded prince, lay 
prostrate at the feet of the self-styled ‘* Vicar of 
Christ,” in a submission more abject than had 
ever been dreamed of as possible. 

It is well to look at the picture now and then, 
and to bear in mind its lesson of the tendencies of 
ecclesiastical ambition,—a lesson which is uumis- 
takable. 

But there are persons who are not satisfied with 
such a use of the story, but who would have us 
believe that we are to see in this memorable inci- 
dent of the past a picture of what the world is 
coming to, if not in our own day yet at some not 
distant time. 

If it is indeed true that the elements of the con- 
test between the church and the civil power are 
unchanged ; that the greatest dangers now threat- 
ening the life of the S:ate and the well being of 
its citizens are connected with this contest, and 
such as in former generations could only be met 
by bloodshed and martyrdom, then we certainly 
have reason for grave concern. But let us consider 
itfora moment. Let us turn our eyes again to Ger- 
many, and see the unquestioning loyalty of the 
Roman Catholic subjects of the brave Protestant 
Emperor of to-day, as they follow bim in his 
campaigns against the chief defender of the tem- 
poral power of the popes. 

Mark the enthusiasm of the people of United 
Italy—Roman Catholic Italy,—as they welcome 
their King to the ancient capital which he reaches 
only over the ruins of that same temporal power. 
See the fate of the Austrian Concordat : the fail- 
ure of the attempt of the papal legate, with the 
court at his back, to re-establish the old order of 
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things in Spain. Above all, let us note how the 
people of Germany respond to the inspiring words 
of Bismarek,—‘t We go not to Canossa !”—words 
which found an echo in every heart throughout 
the fatherland ; and let us see the practical success 
of that statesman’s policy towards refractory eccle- 


siastics, questionable as it may seem to us in some 
respects. 


Or let us look nearer home, and see how the 
supremacy of the law is inaintained in the midst 
of great popular excitement in Lower Canada, a 
country in which the populace is more completely 
led by the priesthood than anywhere else in the 
world. Again, in New Jersey, the interference of 
the priests in elections is opposed and resented 
even by the members of their own flocks. All 
these indications of feeling among the people of 
different countries should be studied, if one would 
learn bow grea'ly the times are changed since the 
days of Henry the Fourth. The conclusion of 
almost every honest enquirer must be, that in the 
face of the great intellectual movement of the 
present, a movement not confined to the few, but 
in one way and another making itself felt away 
down among the wasses of the people, it is hardly 
possible that the Chureh should permanently 
regain its power in any civilized state. 

The whole spirit of the age,—and this is not a 
mere name for an imaginary force,—is opposed to 
its pretensions, and the church will in time learn 
to submit tothe inevitable. Least of allisit likely, 
that in this country, where the principles of 
religious liberty have taken deepest root and 
found their freest and happiest development, there 
is anv danger of a surrender to Rome or to any 
other ecclesiastical power. 

Yet there are many worthy persons who sincerely 
believe that there is such danger, and that the 
great question of the day is how to meet it. 
There are those who honestly think that a religous 
war is among the possibilities of the near future, 
and it would probably be bard to disabuse them 
of the idea. This would not so much matter were 
it not for one thing. That is, that all these worthy 
persons are playing into the hands of a set of 
demagogues, some of them in high places, who 
are making the most unscrupulous use of this 
question for the accomplishment of low party and 
personal ends. It is of the utmost importance 
that the game of these men should be thoroughly 
understood ; for nothing can be more hostile to 
the interests of the state than to attempt by the 
raising of false issues to draw away the attention 
of the people from the real dangers which threaten 
the safety of our institutions. 

It is not against her of Babylon, over the story 
of whose abominations our forefathers were wont 
to wax warm with, as they believed, righteous 
indignation, that society has to protect itself now. 
The ‘scarlet woman ” of our day is quite at ease 
in the garments of every sect, and ber votaries 
mumble in their devotions every imaginable 
ereed. The shibboleth of one party is used by 
her as fluently as that of another and her disguises 
are innumerable, and only too often successful. 
To drop the figure, dishonesty is the enemy that 
has reared its head on high among us, and it is 
against this evil that we have to fight, whether it 
take the form of repudiation of solemn obligations 
on the part of the Government of fraud, corruption 
and mal-administration in its officers, or of a 
general lowering of the standard of honor and 
morality among individuals in their relations with 
one another and with the public. 

Nor, in naming this as the most threatening 
danger of the times, is it intended to overlook the 
fact that there are others against which we may 
well be on our guard. Butit is one which must 
be faced immediately if we would escape a long 
period of national demoralization, and he is no 
true friend of his country who in these days 
strives to make men believe that the issue to be 
decided is any other than it is, or that the increas- 
ing power of any ecclesiastical organization is 
more to be dreaded than the increasing power of 
rogues and dishonest men. For the present, 
“rings” are to be looked after rather than 
churches ; incompetent legislators and thievish 
officials rather than priests. 

Let us hope that those of our anxious brethren 
who are sincere will soon come to see the true 
state of the case, understand how unfounded have 
been their fears, and how unpecessary their alarm, 
and then give their earnestness and zeal to the 
cause that needs them. But it can do no harm if 
those of our fellow citizens whose natural zeal in 
behalf of their church has given rise to such need- 
less apprehensions should learn, from the prompt 
and strong expressions of feeling which have been 


. called forth, that-there is a line which they can 








not hope to pass with safety. The bold words of 
the German statesman, with which he reassured 
the timid and warned ambitious churchmen, have 
a meaning for us all. 

For the same purpose for which he used them 
we may inake them our own, and firmly say that, 
in whatever direction we may be going—and 
doubtless just at present it is a very wrong 
direction—no matter what demagogues and 
scheming politicians, or even prophets of a better 
class, may tell us, or what others still may hope, 
we of America, at least, ‘‘are not going to 
Canossa.” 





HOT WEATHER RELIGION. 

By Mrs. HARRIET BEECHER STOWE. 
iy there a religion for hot weather? Verily there 
is. There is a way to be a hot-weather Chris- 
tian. When flies delight to assail your nervous 
tissue at early daylight, and cause your angry 
passions to rise before you are fairly awake, we 
must admit that the enemy has you at disadvan- 
tage. Grace is apt to be asleep and nature ram- 
pant at that hour. We rememberthat Beelzebub 
was the god of flies, and the aptness of the desig- 
nation is striking. But one can resist the devil by 
getting up, taking a cold bath, and coming out 
to enjoy the freshness of the morning, and after 
one is fairly up and dressed in a hot summer morn- 
ing, one is inclined to think the early flies that 

waked one were a blessing in disguise. 

The summer vacation is a time of a universal 
letting down of rules. We leave church, we give 
up Sunday-school, we go to the country or to the 
sea-side, and breathe a long sigh of relief—as all 
worldly and housekeeping cares drop from us. 
But may we not remark that we are Christians 
still, and have Christ’s work upon us wherever we 
are? 

Some people in traveling seem not to have put 
the golden rule in their pockets, but left it at 
home in some obscure cupboard. We have seen 
in our time a trim, neat, well-preserved mother in 
Israel seat herself in one half seat in a crowded 
ear and plant her carpet-bag in the other, and sit 
serene and unmoved while tired mothers with 
little children were jostling past her and looking 
in vain for places. When at last requested: to give 
up that seat which her bag occupies, we have seen 
her do it frowningly and unwillingly, as if the 
person who sat down by her were an enemy and 
intruder. 

That good woman had forgotten to have her 
religion where she could use it. Perhaps she left 
it in her pew at church ; perhaps it was packed at 
the bottom of some trunk, to be taken out when 
she fairly arrives and is settled for the summer, 
but at any rate she had forgotten the word that 
says, ‘‘ Look not every man (or woman) on his 
own things, but every one on the things of others.” 

We have seen a Christian man who never for- 
got this rule in a railroad car; who had his eyes 
open to the little wants of everybody around him ; 
who could give up the cool place by the window 
to a bedraggled poor woman with her three little 
children, and who, when all other faces looked 
disgust at the fretful baby, took it from the 
mother, tossed it in his strong arms, and diverted 
its attention to sights from the window, thus re- 
lieving mother, child and passengers. 

This might have been mere constitutional good 
nature, for we regret to say that constitutional 
virtues are often far more vigorous in their off- 
shoots than those grafted by divine grace. But 
in our friend’s case it was the result of well-con- 
sidered religious training which taught him that 
the best place to use his religion is just where re- 
ligion is most needed, in the little jolts and jars 
and heats and worries of iife. 

But when our Christians are through with their 
journey and come to their boarding-place, should 
they not still carry Christ with them? Should 
not their coming be a blessing to those that re- 
ceive them’? Should not the hosts that entertain 
them, the servants that wait on them, find some- 
thing kindly, friendly, serene, and helpful in 
them ? 

The Christ spirit is not exacting or fault-finding. 
The Christ spirit feels for the difficulties and trials 
of those it deals with, ‘‘is not easily provoked, 
thinketh no evil.” It does not make sharp bar- 
gains. It does not fret or scold. Then, again, 
when Sunday comes round Christians should re- 
member that though they have left their own 
ehurch and Sunday-school, they have not left the 
ehurch of the Lord Jesus, and they should show 
who they belong to by their sympathy with the 
Christians who statedly gather together in the 
name of the Lord in the place of their sojourn. 





The country church and country pastor should 
not have their hands weakened by Christian resi- 
dents in their village who ignore religious ordi- 
nances and spend the Sabbath in driving and 
picnicking. 

They are bound as Christians to belp Christ’s 
Chureh and followers wherever they find them, 
and lay no stumbling-block in their way. 

A little liberality to the struggling country pas- 
tor, who often has no vacation allowed him, would 
not be out of place ; a kindly visit to the Sunday- 
school ; a helping hand to replenish the library, 
oradd to the conveniences of the church, would 
make the presence of summer company a blessing, 
—not a hindrance, and it would be a way of ac- 
knowledging the fellowship of Christ. 

But there isanother department of hot weather 
religion yet to be thought of. 

The summer vacation takes out of the cities 
many of the friends and patrons of poorer people. 
A large class who when the city is full have pa- 
trons and work are left to struggle through the 
dreary heats of summer alone. The washerwoman 
gets no more linen—the charwoman no house- 
cleaning. For our part, much as we feel for the 
poor in the cold of winter, we feel more for them 
in the heat of summer. Fancy life in one room, 
with a cooking-stove and two or three little chil- 
dren—the thermometer going to the nineties! 
How do you feel who wake in a well-aired room— 
with facilities for your cold bath, and with ice- 
water to drink and all sorts of nice things to tempt 
you to an early breakfast ? 

Suppose you have been up all night in a stifling 
room with a baby, and morning comes with no 
cold bath, no ice, and another merciless day set- 
ting in upon you’? Can you wonder that men 
swear, that women fret, and that children grow 
unruly ? 

The most heavenly and Christlike charity that 
we know of in these our modern times is the 
founding of sea-side homes, where poor mothers 
and children may be sent to recruit, and enjoy a 
little fresh air and country life when everybody 
else is having summer vacations. 

There are such places maintained by charity in 
the neighborhood of Boston, and New York, and 
those who are going themselves to enjoy the rest 
and recreation of country or seaside would do well 
to inquire for them and give something to these 
efforts toextend the same rest and refreshment to 
the poor. 

At all events, and by all means, in breaking up 
for the summer, remember the poor. Make your 
will, and leave something for the comfort of those 
who stay in the city, to suffer evils you are quit- 
ting. 

We know of one lady who has a sea-side home 
near Boston, who comes in every week and gives 
a day to the care of a society to furnish work for 
poor women left in the city in summer. She 
bears the yoke with them by giving her time to 
cutting and fitting and caring for this work, on 
which so many poor and helpless rely to carry 
them through the destitution of the season. She 
is called a fashionable woman—for she is admired 


and followed in fashionable circles—but in this . 


work she gives the best proof that she is a Chris- 
tian. 

A little real self-denial and labor goes farther to 
establish this claim than many professions, hymns 
and prayers. Let us all pray that the appropriate 
graces of hot-weather Christianity may flourish 
in us. 





PHILADELPHIA LETTER. 
PHILADELPHIA, July 5th, 1876. 

NHE Philadelphia celebration really began 
‘| on Saturday, the ist of July. The 2d of 
July was the day on which Congress passed the 
resolution that ‘‘ these United Colonies are, and 
of right ought to be, free and equal,” but as that 
fell on Sunday this year, the commemoration 
of the event was appointed for the first. The 
Committee on Restoration had invited several 
months ago writers in all parts of the country to 
prepare memoirs of persons who were identified 
with the Revolution, in many cases asking a dé 
scendant of the hero to take the task. Miss 8. 
Eliza Quincey and Mr. Edmund Quincy wrote upon 
the Quineys, senior and junior; Mrs. Gillespie 
upon Deborah Franklin, Mrs. Lyman upon 
Oliver Ellsworth; while among others not de- 
scendants, Richard Frothingham upon James 
Otis, Samuel J. Clemens on F. Lightfoot Lee, 
J. G. Holland on George Washington, the list 
being long and including some of our best living 
writers, 

These gentlemen either met at Independence 
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Hall on the morning of Saturday and handed in 
their contributions or sent them by other hands, 
and they are to be preserved among the archives 
of the Hall. They afterward adjourned to Inde- 
pender.ce Square, where an enthusiastic meeting 
was held. Whittier’s hymn, 

“ Our fathers’ God, from out whose hand 

The centuries fall like grains of sand,” 

was sung by the Choral Society of the Centennial 
Musical Association, and short addresses were 
made by William V. McKean, John William Wal- 
lace and others. 

The resolution of the 2d of July was passed by 
Congress sitting with closed doors, and reporters 
were not so numerous or so skilled in penetrating 
secrets as now, and although it was passed it was 
unknown to the public, and it was still necessary 
to show the reasons for passing it, and so Jeffer- 
son’s declaration was drawn up and the people 
had it read to them on the Fourth of July. So that 
the Second of July was after all the actual birthday 
of the Republic, and even more worthy of cele- 
bration thanthe Fourth. Jefferson himself never 
allowed the Resolution of Independence to over- 
shadow the Declaration of Independence, al- 
though the latter has now dislodged the former, 
and the Fourth has become the nation’s high 
festival. 

Sunday passed very quietly, but on Monday 
Philadelphia was a beleaguered city, as the crowd 
at the Centennial grounds at so early an hour as 
nine o'clock showed. At that hour the Main 
Building was thronged through all its vast length, 
and Memorial Hall was so full of people it was 
almost impossible to see the pictures. 

There was to be a grand torchlight procession 
in the city in the evening, which promised to be a 
gorgeous and beautiful sight, and the new bell on 
Independence Hall, cast from metal of English 
and American cannon, was to ring out the old 
century and inaugurate the pew. It was enough 
to stir the heart of any patriot, and with high 
hopes we joined about a million of people who 
were all bound on the same errand, and streamed 
down into Chestnut street. But how high hopes 
do fall to the ground! If a torehlight procession 
almost without torches, in which the men came 
straggling along at irregular intervals, with the 
road not kept open, but which struggled with 
horse cars in its centers and with bakers’ wagons 
rushing through it at every cross street; if aline 
of city hacks, which reminded one of nothing so 
much as a funeral without a hearse, were a suc- 
cess, why then the great torchlight procession 
was a success, but not otherwise. We will say no 
more about it, for we turned away from it with 
sorrow and took consolation in the crowd which 
lined the streets and stood patiently on the 
eurb-stone, and when the procession at last strug- 
gled past made some amends for its poverty by 
the fullness of their enthusiasm as the carriages 
passed in which were Gov. Hayes, the members 
of the English Commission, and the Italian Com- 
mission. To be sure they allowed small boys to 
deafen them with cannon, fire crackers, and even 
to cast these abominations under the very feet of 
these invited guests, and bore it all with that 
peculiar forbearance which an American crowd 
always shows to some forms of imposition, but it 
was a pleasure to see how little drunkenness and 
real disorder there was. 

The streets were gay with illuminations, and 
Chinese lanterns, and arches, these last being 
especially beautiful. The one across Broad street, 
a semi-circle of mild light, bad the sentence ‘In 
the course of human events” in bright letters 
just below the apex, and above the Union League 
Club on one side was the name of Lafayette in a 
wreath of flame and on the other Franklin. 

But the most impressive thing of the whole 
evening to us was this crowd on the streets and 
in and around Independence Hall. There must 
have been a hundred thousand people standing 
here, closely packed, lighted up occasionally by a 
toreh from some procession, which was wearily 
trying to thread through it, and glared upon 
by the fierce light of bursting crackers, Roman 
candles, and red, blue and green fires kindled 
on the balconies of neighboring houses. As the 
moments drew toward twelve o’clock a great still- 
ness settled over the vast multitude. Noise and 
shouting, laughing and talking, died down: all 
were intent upon hearing the great bell strike. 
The moment came, the hands of the State House 
clock marked the hour, and the great bell, the 
successor to that which proclaimed liberty 
throughout the land a century ago, rolled out a 
deep, rich note over the listening hearts below. 
Do not say that the American heart is not patri- 
otic to its core. We never heard the second note, 





or the third, or any more of the thirteen strokes, 
for the whole multitude broke into a wild hurrah 
that drowned it effectually ; hats danced in the 
air and fell, sometimes exchanging owners in the 
swaying and excitement of the crowd, and the old 
century was borne out on a wave and rush of 
voices, bursting from hearts which, for the mo- 
ment at least, were full of a true, pure sentiment. 
Would that it might last, and the next century 
be a better one than the past in its struggle for 
the rights of men, in its efforts toward a higher 
civilization ! 

After the burst was over the crowd moved 
round to the Independence Square at the back of 
the old Hall, and sung itself hoarse in Hail Co- 
lumbia, the Star Spangled Banner, ete., until 
one or two o'clock. Sober-going citizens then 
made a movement toward home, while others, 
knowing that the parade of the morning would 
begin early, staid out all night, and when the 
East was rosy with dawn Chestnut street was still 
thronged with people. 

If the torehlight procession were a melancholy 
failure, the military parade the next morning was 
fine enough to atone forit. From the heat of the 
weather, which was very great, the route was 
made a short one, and was appointed for an early 
hour in the morning. A _ platform had been 
erected before Independence Hall, where stood 
Gen. Sherman, Gen. Sheridan, Gen. MacDowell, 
and others, the line passing in review before 
them. 

It is always a fine sight, a column of marching 
men moving in unison to inspiriting music through 
an applauding crowd ; and many of the regiments 
were the best in their State, and the men were in 
a spirit of friendly rivalry which should do the 
best for the day, for his own State, and before 
such spectators as Gen. Sherman and Gen. Sheri- 
dan. The Philadelphia City Troop, the Black 
Hussars, and the Keystone Battery, led the line 
after Gov. Hartranft and his staff, and then came 
the cadets from West Point, marching as one 
man, with the trained step and movement only 
obtained by careful drilling, but which makes a 
man walk with an ease and grace that can be ae- 
quired in no other way. The Twenty-third 
New York, three companies of the Virginia Na- 
tional Guard, and the Seventh National Guard, 
divided the honors of the march with those before 
mentioned ; but where all did well it is hard to 
single out especial objects of praise. But while 
the parade was going on, the meeting in Inde- 
pendence Square was being held, and it behooved 
us to eut short our pleasure in the sight of these 
ordered lines of moving men, that we might se- 
cure our seats on the grand stand. 

Independence Square is directly back of Inde- 
pendence Hall, and on this occasion a large stand 
covered with an awning had been built on the 
side next the Hall; opposite this, another plat- 


form for the chorus and orchestra ; and between. 


these, under the shade of many pleasant trees, 
was the place for the same crowds we had seen 
the day before at the Centennial grounds, and 
the night before on Chestnut Street, and a mo- 
ment before on Broad Street watching the pa- 
rade, but which still appeared, undiminished in 
numbers and undeterred by heat, or by the fact 
that they must stand while they listened to the 
proceedings. 

The programme for the exercises has been pub- 
lished, ere this, in every paper throughout the 
Union, so it is necessary only to comment briefly 
on each. The orchestra was too far from the 
grand stand to get the full effect of the music, and 
during some of the softer passages was entirely 
inaudible, and we could only know that it had 
not stopped by watching the flourish of the baton 
in Mr. Gilmore’s hand. 

Gen. Hawley spoke a moment, saying that the 
Declaration of Independence was read first on 
this spot one hundred years ago, and then intro- 
duced Mr. Ferry, Vice-President of the United 
States, as the presiding officer. Both these gen- 
tlemen have a fine delivery, and made themselves 
heard by the vast crowd without difficulty. Bish- 
op Stevens, in full robes, then offered prayer, 
which was followed by Holmes’s Hymn of Wel- 
come to all Nations. Here the chorus joined for 
the first time with the orchestra, and made a 
much finer effect than the orchestra alone. 

Mr. Ferry then introduced Richard Henry Lee, 
of Virginia, a dark-faced, keen-eyed, Southern- 
looking man, who was welcomed warmly, and 
then the Mayor brought forward and set up be- 
fore the eyes of the multitude that piece of parch- 
ment, its ink dimmed and faded, but the same 
Declaration of Independence which was read one 
hundred years ago on the same spot, and wh~-e 





brave, strong words strengthened and encouraged 
a weary and discouraged people. At the sight 
those sitting on the grand stand rose to their feet 
and joined voice with those below in a great cry, 
whieh was not a cheer, but an outburst won from 
a people when their hearts are deeply stirred. 
Tears came to some eyes, others trembled a little, 
and the excitement of the moment took form 
when Gen. Hawley stepped forward and cried out 
in a voice clearly heard through everything, ‘‘ Let 
us have nine good cheers,” and led off, the crowd 
throwing out its emotion in a roar good to hear, 
and which made one wish that those dead patriots 
from their places in that land to which we are all 
journeying, but of which we know nothing, might 
hear and smile. The reading of the famous reso- 
lution and the Declaration were listened to with 
bursts of applause at many of the lines and great 
cheering arose at the end. The other exercises 
followed in order. The poem of Bayard Taylor 
was delivered with grace, and the tribute in praise 
of England was so handsome and so much cheered 
that we were relieved from a slight lingering fear 
that in our remembrances of the day we might 
forget a little the courtesy due her commissioners 
here, and the effort she has made to add to our 
success by her fine display at the Exhibition. 

The greeting from Brazil gave great pleasure, 
and the Emperor rose and bowed, at the very 
evident desire of the crowd, who all seemed to 
know that it was composed for the occasion at 
his request. The oration by Mr. Evarts was a fine 
effort, but he is not an orator for the open air, and 
much of it was not heard. The Doxology was 
fine closing, taken up as it was by hundreds of 
voices in all parts of the square until it swelled 
out into a grand chorus. The last act was the 
crowd calling for the sight of the various distin- 
guished men grouped in one spot in the centre of 
the grand stand, and one after another, Gen. 
Sherman, Gen. Sheridan, the Emperor of Brazil, 
Gen. McDowell, Gov. Hayes and others, grace- 
fully rose, bowed, said a few words and retired. 

Meantime twenty other things were going on at 
the same time, which we could not see because of 
the impossibility of being in twenty places at 
once. At the Exhibition the Catholic Total Ab- 
stinence Fountain was formally dedicated, the 
Humboldt statue, near Girard Avenue Bridge, was 
unveiled by various German societies, and was a 
fine sight, and in the evening there was a display 
of fireworks which the rain interrupted a little. 





—A favorable opportunity is offered to ladies 
who feel called to the work of Bible readers, city 
missionaries, or foreign missionaries, to secure a 
year’s invaluable preparation and experience at 
the Bethany Institute for Woman's Christian 
Work, at 69 Second avenue, New York City, un- 
der the direction of the Rev. and Mrs. A. G, 
Ruliffson. The Institute has frequent applica- 
tions from churches, societies, and Boards, for its 
tested and trained workers. During the past five 
years 112 ladies have gone forth from its instrue- 
tions to fields in nearly all parts of the world. 





THOUGHTS ABOUT FORE-ORDINA- 
TION. 
By Rev. C. CAVERNO. 
DOZEN other theories of the universe are 
ak. as good as that of fore-ordination. 

It is just as honorable to God to maintain that he 
makes bis plans from day to day as that he completed 
them “in the beginning.” 

If everything is predetermined it must be infinitely 
tedious to watch the on-going of event. 

That “eternal now” is poor philosophy. If a boy 
spins a top its gyrations are not an eternal now to 
him; no more are the revolutions of the universe to 
him who spins it. 

Given movements among several things and mo- 
ments are a necessity to any mind that looks at them, 
finite or infinite. 

The movements of the masses of the universe have a 
relation to each other. Whoever looks at those rela- 
tive movements marks time. Theonly sensible ‘ ete1- 
pal now” philosophy is that ever the present is God’s 
time for planning and working. 

Relatively to other things certain acts are done and 
past, so that you can say that “tin the beginning,” or 
further back than you can think, God did so and so. 

But not everything done by God was then done; and 
there isno reason to suppose that everything was then 
planned. 

God did some things once. 
now. 

The Saviour said, ‘My Father works up to this 
time.’’ God is constantly working. He initiates and 
maintains as much now as at any time. 

Why is it dishonorable to him to suppose that he is 
constantly planning as well as working? 


He is doing other things 
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Where is the degradation to Deity to suppose that 
his thought is as fresh as his deed? 

One may posit fore-ordination as a speculation, but 
as dogma it is abominable. 

Who knows enough of the Divine Mind to assert that 
that is the way of its working—no, rather, the way it 
once worked ? 

The only admirable thing about fore-ordination as 
dogma is its audacity. 

It does violence to our religious instincts in relegat- 
ing the activity of God to past time. It is not a defi- 
nition of the Divine Mind, but its epitaph. It says 
not, Deus est, but Deus fuit. 

It is not in keeping with the facts of the universe. 
Something new is always and everywhere appearing. 
It may appear on the base of the old, but is new for 
all that. The appearance of the new increment is cre- 
ation ever. The facts probably are that as much that 
is new has appeared to-day as ever came forth at any 
moment in the history of the universe. The new of 
to-day demands as fresh a pulsation of the Divine Will 
to bring it forth as the new of any beginning. The 
goings forth of the Almighty are not only “of old” 
but forever. 

To-morrow will be as new and fresh a day as the 
earth bas seen. To-morrow the morning stars will 
sing together and thesons of God shout for joy. 

LOMBARD, II. 








The Household. 








MORE ABOUT KITCHENS. 
By Mrs. H. W. BEEcHER. 


A PORTION of that which we prepared on 

“Convenient Kitchens,’ &c., published May 
81st, having been accidentally omitted, we now add it 
to what we had designed to say farther on that subject, 
although not exactly in the order we desired, hoping 
some of the suggestions may still be serviceable to 
those who requested the article. 

A man knows—or thinks he does—just what he needs 
in his study or library; but in the construction of a 
kitchen he will be influenced by considerations for the 
beauty and artistic appearance of the house as a 
whole, with little thought and no practical knowledge 
of what will help to make work easy and assist most 
toward the neatness of its performance or the prompt- 
ness of its execution. But a woman who practically 
understands what it is to do the work, or daily arrange 
for others to do it, naturally realizes, more truly than 
a mun can do, that, in building a kitehen, whenever 
beauty and utility are not compatible, utility must be 
the major, and beauty the minor, consideration. 

To be sure, we see no reason why this particular 
apartment cannot be made tasteful and attractive, yet 
perfectly convenient. It by no means necessitates a 
rough, uncouth combination to make it all that the 
most fastidious and methodical housekeeper ean de- 
sire. Wecan imagine a kitchen pretty enough fora 
fairy’s bower—so picturesque or fanciful that to look 
into it would be a positive pleasure, but an intolerable 
torture to be obliged to work in it. And we can also 
imagine one as clumsy and inconvenient as if thrown 
together by some convulsion of pature that would be 
just as intolerable and useless, for all working pur- 
poses, as the fanciful style of building. But a happy 
medium can be secured if one will be but patient and 
study it out before the work of construction is begun. 

Much time is wasted, and not half the efficient labor 
performed, for lack of more attention to the archi- 
tectural design of many of our kitchens. Some are so 
small that one cannot but feel “ cribbed, cabined and 
confined ”’ just to step inside of them. In others one 
is bewildered and lost in the great “ saharas’’ which 
are called kitchens—a wilderness where everything is 
lost and nothing can be found; where the spider 
weaves her web unannoyed, and rats and mice find 
an abundance of waste land wherein to build their 
nests, or forage for days unmolested; where, because 
the dimensions are so large, servants imagine their 
sins will not find them out, and are therefore tempted, 
in hurried ‘moments, to throw cloths, brushes, bas- 
kets, brooms, etc., into some of the numerous hiding- 
places which always abound in such large kitchens, 
there to wait fora more convenient season, when, of 
course, they intend to put all these scattered things in 
their proper places. 

Ah! the sure but unfortunately; evanescent re- 
pentance which will come when, wearied and hard 
pressed, at the close of the week, all that has been so 
recklessly strewn abroad must be gathered up and 
replaced! for once a week everything is supposed to 
have a place of its own—although, we confess, we 
could never understand why it is more wicked to have 
things in disorder Saturday afternoon and on Sundays 
than on other days of the week. But we do distinctly 
understand how, by neglecting to replace at once 
every article as soon as one has finished using it, the 
work is made doubly hard. Why should it be more 
troublesome to reach out your hand and puta dish, a 
knife or spoon where it belongs than to drop it care- 
lessly, and by and by spend many minutes hunting it 
because it is not in its proper place? 

We make no pretense to any architectural or me- 
chanical skill, yet have a very definite idea of what 
we esteem great conveniences and what we should 


_strive to secure had we any prospect of building, and 


” 





will, therefore, cheerfully endeavor to answer some of 
the inquiries now before us. 

We dislike the long, narrow, dark kitchens too often 
found, especially in city bouses. But likes and dis- 
likes are largely controlled in building by master 
builders, who often very arbitrarily assure those who 
employ them that a closet cannot be made where one 
very much desires it, or that a stairway cannot rise by 
easy ascent, with broad platforms here and there for 
resting-places; and although one does not believe a 
word of it, yet, being ignorant of their art, you cannot 
argue the point or gainsay their statements. One 
finds it easier and far pleasanter to coax a husband to 
her way of thinking on such subjects than an archi- 
tect. 

In our last we spoke of some desirable arrangements 
connected with the sink. Added to those then men- 
tioned, a long table, fitted so closely to the sink that 
no water can drip between, is much needed. It is bet- 
ter to bave it permanently fastened to the wall and 
made as wide as the sink—a kind of long, wide shelf 
or table on which to clean vegetables, dress meat, 
poultry, game, &c.; and by being thus made of easy 
access to hot and cold water, it saves time and many 
steps, and, by its convenience, leaves no excuse for 
not having these things properly cleaned. If always 
well washed and dried after such work is done (as it 
ought to be), it is very convenient to put dishes on 
when washing and drying them. Then, when all are 
clean, they can be put in place with fewer steps and 
in better condition. Under this table, near the sink, 
two drawers are needed, with several compartments— 
one for polishing materials, whiting, bath brick, 
chamois skins, and all articles needed for scouring 
copper, tin, &c.; the second drawer for stove polish, 
and the necessary dishes and brushes for keeping 
stoves or ranges in good condition. 

A board over the sink, extending from thence the 
whole length of the room, and between two and three 
feet wide, is much more serviceable, and far neater 
than plastering or paper. Nicely painted and grained 
(oak color is the best fora kitchen, we think), it is not 
so readily defaced, and can be washed and cleaned 
with ease. On the upper part of this board hooks and 
large galvanized nails must be driven, on which to 
bang the basting spoons, ladles, a set of skewers, cook- 
ing forks and spoons, chopping knife, cake turner, 
gravy strainer; but dishcloths—NryER! A friend 
suggests that a shelf above this board would often be 
convenient; but the great temptation it would prove 
to throw many untidy things upon it “ just for a mo- 
ment’? would far overbalance all good to be derived 
from it. 

This table should be carried from the sink up to the 
next wall, aud as near the first window on the adjoin- 
ing side as possible. There cannot be too much ligbt 
ou the sink or sink table. In the corner just where 
this table and the board above-mentioned end, a case 
of small drawers, set in the wall, for salt, pepper, 
spices, &c., is very desirable. This, also, saves many 
steps, being convenient for the work in which such 
articles are used, and therefore more likely to insure 
neatness and guard against loss or waste. 

This table and the drawers should be on the left- 
band side of the range if the water-back is placed on 
that side. On the other side of the range we need to 
bave nailed a cleat, about five inches wide and two 
and a half feet from the floor, supplied with strong 
nails’ or hooks, on which to bang holders, poker. 
stove-lifter and fire-shovel. If there is space on that 
side, a closet, large enough to hold all the iron or tin 
ware used in cooking—pots, kettles, frying and bake 
pans, &c.—is important. In this closet cleats are also 
needed, with hooks and nails on which to hang frying 
pans, waffle irons, muffin rings, and any iron or tin 
suitable to be hung up. Above these cleats, a broad 
shelf is useful for smoothing-irons, starch kettles, &c., 
unless one isso fortunate as to have a laundry separate 
from the kitchen. 

At the top and bottom of all doors to such closets 
there should be a narrowsliding panel for a ventilator, 
to be kept always open, excepting when sweeping, or 
building the fire, and thus secure a free circulation of 
air, that the contents of the closet may be kept free 
from rust and mold. 

This gives a very imperfect idea of the most impor- 
tant part of the kitchen. Should there be no room 
near the range for the iron-ware closet, it must be 
made just opposite, under the “dresser,’”’ or kitchen 
crockery closet; and be sure that the ventilator just 
mentioned is made in the upper and under part of the 
door, if the ‘‘dresser’’ and pot closet must be com- 
bined. 

The cook likes an open ‘‘dresser” to display her tins 
and crockery to the best advantage. But do not yield 
that point; for if it is open, it will be impossible to 
keep the dishes free from dust and ashes when sweep- 
ing, or cleaning out the ashes from the stove. If pos- 
sible, have good sliding doors. A door on hinges is 
always swinging; girls will heedlessly run against it, 
and many broken dishes are the result. 


RECEIPTS. 

Cocoanut Puppine.—Grate the meat of one cocoa- 
nut. Roll very fine, and sift through a coarse sieve, 
five Boston crackers; mix this with the grated cocoa- 
nut, add a pint and a half of boiled milk, and three 
tablespoonfuls of butter, just softened enough to beat; 
or, instead, one pint of thick, sweet cream. Beat six 


eggs—yolksand whites separately ; add a cup of sugar; 
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beat all well together; and bake like a custard. Eaten 
hot or cold. m 

Pop Overs.—Tbree cups of flour; three of sweet 
milk; three eggs, and a little salt. Beat all together 
from ten to fifteen minutes. Bake in a hot oven fif- 
teen minutes. 
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CHILDS MORNING SONG. 
By Mrs. M. F. Burts. 


W HAT happens in the morning, 
When the sun comes to the skies? 
All the little children 
Open wide their eyes. 


When their eyes are open 
What do children see ? 

Trees and birds and blossoms, 
Bright as bright van be. 


Is there not for children 
Something more than this? 

Mainma stands beside them, 
With a morning kiss; 


Her smile is more than sunshine, 
And her loving words 

Are better than the singing 
Of ten thousand birds. 


In their pretty garments, 
Ready for the day, 

Kneeling, with sweet voices, 
W bat do children say ? 


God who made the blossoms 
And the birds and skies, 

Who gave us our dear mamma, 
With her smiling eyes, 


Send a loving angel 
To help us through the day, 
That we may be good children 
In all our work and play. 





MR. YELLOW-HAMMEWS CASTLE. 


’ 


By Erne. C. 


7 ERY likely you think that because Mr 
Yellow-Hammer’s dwelling is a castle it must 
of course be in Europe or Asia. But you were never 
nore mistaken. There are a great many castles in 
our own broad young land, if we only have the wit to 
look for them. Not castles in the air, either, but 
good, substantial castles with solid foundations well 
laid beneath the surface of the earth, and battle- 
ments rising high in air. 

Mr. Yellow-Hammer basn't a beautiful name. But 
then, we none of us have the choosing of our own 
names. They comes to us like our eyes and noses, and 
it mukes no manner of difference that we would have 
preferred brown eyes aud straight noses to black eyes 
and pug noses, or that we should have chosen the 
name of de Montmorency instead of that of Yellow- 
Hammer. 

The way I knew about Mr. Yellow-Hammer’s cas- 
tle was this: I was sitting on the piazza sewing very 
busily and never dreaming of a visitor when I was 
startled by the somewhat abrupt greeting of—* Wake 
up! wake up!”’ 

“Ab! good morning, Mr. Yellow-Hammer,” said I 
as soon as I could recover from my astonishment. 
“Good morning. Delighted to see you, and beg to 
inform you that I didjnot need to wake up, as I was 
wide awake already.” 

“Beg your pardon, I’m sure,” said he. “Thought 
you were asleep from the way you held your head 
down. Lonly dropped in a moment to ask you to cal 
over at the castle to see my wife and the children.” 

*““At the castle?” said I a little bewildered, for—’'m 
ashamed to have to say it—but in fact I was then a 
blind as the rest of the world and never thought of 
looking for a castle on this side of the ocean. “ At 
the castle?” 

“Yes, yes,” said he giving his head a very impatient 
shake. ‘Yes, yes. Wake up! wake up! I thought you 
were asleep before; now, I know it. I shouldn’t won- 
der ove bit if you had never even noticed my castle, 
and it right before your eyes, too.” 

As Mr. Yellow-Hammer spoke I noticed that he was 
much excited, and a curious red spot on the back of 
his head seemed to become a very flame in bis vexa- 
tion. 

‘*Now,”’ he continued, stamping bis foot impatient- 
ly, “‘now, do you mean to say that you’ve not seen 
my castle yet, notwithstanding the noise caused by 
the repairs I’ve been making, and the constant goings 
and comings of myself and Mrs. Yellow-Hammer to 
superintend things?” 

“T really beg your pardon,” said I, “ I’m afraid I’m 
pot very observing, and then I’ve been very busy. I 
dare say now that you’ve not noticed the five new 
kitchen garden I’ve been laying out and planting 
lately ?”’ 

“Oh! yes I have, yes I have,” said my energetic 
friend; ‘“‘saw you at work in it too. Very much 
obliged to you for planting so much fruit. I like it 
very much and mean to borrow of you a good deal 
thissummer, But you needn’t be afraid, I’m a good 
pay-master, you know.” 
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Of course L assured him that he was weleome and 
doubly welcome to all he chose, and then gently ques- 
tioned him about bis castle. ‘No,’ be said, “it was 
not a new castle;” in fact a new one wouldn’t suit his 
purpose. ‘‘I wanted,” said he, “a castle that bad 
been built long enough to prove that its foundations 
and walls were good and solid; not likely to be blown 
down by the first wind. After a good deal of looking 
I found one to suit me, made the necessary repairs and 
moved io. You should see what a delightful place it 
is! It is not very high. I preferred it so, for’’—here 
he gently wiped his eyes—‘“I can never forget how I 
once lost two of the sweetest children through my 
ambition. I aspired to too high a position, and my 
darlings were the innocent victims of my vanity.” 

Here again my friend wiped his eyes and stood fora 
few moments absorbed in reflection. I sympathized 
deeply with his grief and inquired the particulars of 
his loss. 

“They fell out of the windows,” he replied, sadly; 
‘‘and from that time I made up my mind to select 
more lowly walls in future. The castle I have now 
taken I call White-battlement Castle, because, though 
the lower walls are dark and rough, they are surmount- 
ed with a smooth white tower which has very heavy 
white battlements. Very pretty, I think, the effect is, 
very. 

“You see,”’ putting his head on one side, ‘‘ you see 
we Yellow-Hammers don’t care about a dwelling that 
has many rooms on a floor, so we usually select a tower; 
but as far as | know I’m the only one of all my family 
that bas lived in a castle with white battlements.” 

While he was saying this I thought my visitor in- 
creased in size to a surprising degree. I was really 
afraid he would die of expansion. 

But this did not last long. His naturally modest 
demeanor returning, he continued: ‘In choosing a 
eastle suitable to the wants and customs of a Yellow- 
Hammer family, there are three things to be consid- 
ered. First, safety from the prowling bands of 
huntsmen which sometimes infest our woods and 
fields; second, safety from wild beasts, especially the 
sort that has a bushy tail and very bright eyes, and a 
still more ferocious sort clad in furs of various colors, 
and armed with teeth and claws of the most dreadful 
description; third, convenience of access to grain aud 
fruits; for though as a family we are not strictly veg- 
etarians, yet we are so to a great extent. 

“All these advantages together with the added ones 
of low walls,and a beautiful view from the front door, 
we have found in our White-battlement Casile.” 

Again I became fearful lest my visitor should perish 
of too rapid expansion. Hissomewhat peculiar looking 
coat of a rich brown color, spotted and barred with 
black, seemed to be getting too smal! for him. His 
yellowish vest, also spotted with black, seemed filled 
ready to bursting; his necktie—cinnamon-colored be- 
hind and black in front—was visibly too tight for bim, 
_ even his light blue boots seemed too small for his 

eet. 

These evidences of elation subsided as the former 
had done, and it even seemed to me that my friend 

“was growing very much smaller, dwindling in size so 
fast indeed that I became frightened and began rub- 
bing my eyes vigorously to make sure that I was 
awake. 

“That’s right!’ said an abrupt little voice at my 
elbow. ‘That's right. Wake up, wake up, wake up; 
I told you in the first place that you were asleep. 1 
was the more sure of it that you called me Mr. Yellow- 
Hammer, when you know I despise being called by 
any other name than that of WooDPECKER.”’ 

“Indeed, dear Mr. Woodpecker,” said I, quite awake 
now, “there is no apology too humble for my rudeness. 
I can only beg you to forgive it. Were you not saying 
something about your castle?” 

“My castle? Grape-seed and buckwheat! What 
should I do with a castle? I’'vea very nice little home 
that I’ve been talking about, and that it would give 
me pleasure to show to you, but—woit-woit, woit-woit 
(this was his way of saying ha! ha! ha!) What should 
I do with a castle, indeed? 

_ “Just come down the steps, my dear, and I’ll show 
you my home. Sorry I can’t offer you a wing. 1 
always so pity the poor things that must walk. Don’t 
you find it very fatiguing ?” 
“Notion the least, thank you. Is this your home?” 
“Yes; you see I had my eye on this ever since I saw 
your workman cutting the top off this stump last 
summer. I told him to cutit off a little higher up, but 

_ he didn’t listen to me. However, I can use it very well 
asit is. The white iron vase on top I thiuk is very 
orpamental; have thanked you for it many times. 
And when you planted in it the scarlet geranium and 
saxifrage, Mrs. Woodpecker was so much pleased that 
she called upon you immediately. She said that you 
were talking so busily with some other‘company that 
you did not notice her. Her feelings were quite 
wounded about it, but I told her she mustn't mind it. 
I knew you would not intentionally be so rude.” 

While I was assuring Mr. Woodpicker of wy grief at 
not having understood Mrs. W., he was rather im- 
patiently waiting to point out to me the entrauce to 
what he justly called his beautiful residence. 

I don’t like to say that it was only the stump of a 
lamented mountain-ash tree crowned with a vase for 
growing plants, and surrounded with morning-glory 

- vines, because that bardly gives you a clear idea of its 
_real beauty. 

In among the thick growing vines almost hidden by 

a bright, good-humored looking blossom that nodded 





good-morning in the friendliest mannér, was the little 
round doorway neatly chiseled by Mr. and Mrs, Wood- 
pecker. This led into a sort of well in the ceutre, 
down in the very bottom of which I could hear their 
six children chirping for food as loudly as if they 
were so many children without wings just come home 
from half a day’s play. 

Mr. Wookpecker assured me that they were the six 
prettiest children in the world, which made me very 
sorry that his halls were not quite large enough for 
me to go in and see for myself. You know the six 
prettiest children in the worid must bea sight worth 
seeing! 

As I looked at it the brown tree stump and white 
vase, with their mantle of vines, seemed to grow more 
and more like an ancient castle covered with clinging 
ivies, and at last I asked my friend quite seriously : 

“Mr. Woodpecker, can you tell me why this house 
of yours is not acastle?”’ 

* Weil, no-o,” said he slowly looking a little bit pUZ-¢ 
zled; ‘*but—but—can one have a home in a castle?”’ 

* Certainly,” I answered, * for loving hearts make a 
home anywhere, whether in a but, a cottage, a castle, 
or a palace.” 

**Oh!” said he, looking more at ease. 
I will call this my castle, after all.” 


“Then I think 





THE PURPLE JAR. 
By Mary L. B. BRANCH. 


T was just one week after Mrs. Baxter bought 

that pretty new light carpet for her siting-room, a 
white ground with crimson rose-buds on it, and just 
tive days after she sewed the breadtbs together and 
tacked it all down, that the affair of the purple jar 
took place. 

It was Robbie of ccurse, nobody but Robbie did the 
mischief and had the fun in that house. And ‘it hap- 
pened on Saturday morning, of all mornings in the 
week, when Mrs. Baxter was rolling out cookies and 
pie crust, and hovering over the oven. Of course she 
could not stop to tell Robbie a story just then, nor to 
play “ cat’s cradle’? with him, nor to sharpen his slate 
pencil. And she was really glad when he trotted cff 
into the sitting room, and found amusement -or him- 
self. How could she know he would meddle with her 
jars! 

Bright eyed, busy little boy! He felt lonesome and 
puzzled when he first went into the sitting room, and 
didn’t know what to do. 

“Guess I’ll open mamma’s closet, and see if a mouse 
will run,” he said to himself. 

No mouse ran, and nothing happened when he 
opened the door, only a row of canned fruit in glass 
jare stood on the shelf that was just the height of 
Robbie's eyes. 

“Guess Ill blay ’poth’cary’s shop!” he thought, 
brightening up at once. 

So he lifted out the heavy jars one by one, and set 
them in chairs, for a ’poth’cary’s shop, and there he 
stood for a little while talking and trading with 
imaginary customers. But by and by he concluded 
to enlarge his store and take in one of the windows. 

“Cause jars look prettier in the light,’ was his 
reason. 

He took up one of the jars to set it on the sill, but 
the sill wasn’t wide enough, and whev he let go, there 
was a fall and a crash, and then ob, such a great purple 
sea on the beautiful new light carpet, not to mention 
the bits of glass, and the big heap of buckleberries in 
the middle of it all. 

Mrs. Baxter did not hear the crash, for she had just 
gone down cellar after some more lard, and Robbie 
had misgivings about calling her. He thought he 
would see to it all himself. He picked up the pieces of 
glass and threw them in the fireplace, and then he 
scooped the huckleberries up in his hands and threw 
them there too. Meanwhile the plenteous purple juice 
was settling down and soaking through the carpet. 

“It looks just like that ink mamma writes with,” 
thought Robbie, and he concluded that must be the 
way she made ink, out of huckleberry juice. 

“That was ink enough to last her a million years!” 
he said to himself with great concern, and then he 
tried to wipe it up with his apron. Such a sight! car- 
pet and Robbie, both of them, all stained aud dripping 
with purple! 

“I’ve wiped up all I can,” he said at last,” “I'll go 
and change my apron now.” 

He knew where his clean aprons were kept, and in 
mamma’s bedroom he washed his hands as well as he 
could, pulled off the soiled apron, and put on a fresh 
one, managing with great trouble to fasten the button 
at the back of the neck. 

Mrs. Baxter had just baked the last pan of cookies, 
when a very demure little boy came into the kitcben 
and sat down on a stool by the stove. She thought to 
herself what a good boy he was. 

“Been having nice time, Robbie?” she asked pleas- 
antly. 

“Yes, ma’am—I don’t kuow,” said Robbie, soberly. 

**What have you been doing?” 

“ Playing ’poth’cary’s shop.” 

‘Well, that was a nice play, wasn’t it?” 

“Gets my hands too dirty,” answered Robbie, feel- 
ing that the end was near. His mother glanced 
instantly at the little dimpled hands, stained deep with 
purple, and began to feel alarmed. 


“Ink,” he replied, forlornly. 

“Have you spilt it? O, Robbie, where have you 
spilt it?’ 

“On the carpet,” was the whispered answer. 

Mrs. Baxter rushed into the sitting-room, saw the 
ruin that was wrought, and stood the picture of 
despair. 

“Tt’s that mauve ink,” she thought to herself, ‘‘and 
I never cab get the stain outio the world!” 

But the next moment she woudered how there came 
to be so much of it, and a glance at the other jars in 
the chair enlightened her. 

‘Was it one of my huckleberry jars you broke ?’’ she 
asked Robbie, who had now crept under the table, and 
was crying there by himself. 

‘““Yes, mamma,” he said, with a sob. 
and inked the carpet all over. 
*poth’cary’s shop any more!” 

“*f should hope not,” said mamma, in a sort of calm 
p desperation, as she put away the remaining jars on the 
sbelf again, and made a rapid mental calculation of 
how much tbat carpet cost per yard, and of how long 
she had waited to get it. It wasa close pattern, too— 
there was not another yard left like it in the store. 

“It’s all over my other apron, too,” sobbed Robbie, 
in full confession. 

‘*That isn’t so much matter,” said Mrs. Baxter. “I 
can always get huckleberry stains out of your aprons, 
by pouring boiling water on them.” 

*‘Can’t you pour boiling water on the carpet, too?’ 
asked Robbie, with just a grain of hopefulness ip his 
tone. 

Perhaps she could! She really had not thought of it 
before. Anyway it was worth trying; and in less than 
five minutes the teakettle was steaming on the hottest 
part of the kitchen stove, and Mrs. Baxter was down 
ov her knees pulling out the tacks in the pretty new 
carpet. 

The boiling water did its work well, and Robbie’s 
face brightened as the great purple stain faded. 

“Do you think it will all come out, mamma?” he 
asked. 

‘* Almost all,’’ said his patient mamma; ‘and we can 
turn the breadths the other way, so it won’t show so 
much.” 

Robbie stood by to the end, and helped all he could. 
And he thought to himself that he never, never, never 
would make mamma so much trouble again. 

The next time you call on Mrs. Baxter just try if you 
can see that stain. I know you can’t, unless Robbie 
shows you the place, for of course you never would 
think of looking under the sofa! 


“Tt fell down, 
I don’t want to play 








Puzzles, 


A QUOTATION ENIGMA. 

“He that would —— angry and sin not must not be angry 
with anything but sin.’’—Secker. P 

“The proud have no friends :—— in prosperity, for then 
they know nobody; and not in adversity, for then no one 
knows them.”’— Anon. 

“They looked on him, and were lightened; and their faces 
were not ——.’’—Bible. 

**Men —— the noblest dispositions think themselves hap- 
piest when others share their happiness with them.”’—Taylor. 

“Judge of thy improvement, not by what thou speakest or 
writest, but by the firmness of —— mind and the government 
of thy passions and affections.’’—Fuller. 

“Tam no herald to inquire of men’s pedigrees: it sufficeth 
me if I know their —.’’—Sir P. Sidney. 

The words left blank, arranged in order, give a quotation 
from Ben Jonson. HORACE. 





A BIBLICAL DOUBLE ACROSTIC. 
A place destroyed. 
A river preferred. 
Where a brother of Abram died. 
A flower mentioned by Solomon. 
The initials name an ancient king, and the finals a woman 


in New Testament times. REUBEN. 
A DIAMOND PUZZLE. 
“Down. Across. 
A consonant. A consonant. 
Surface. A beverage. 
Debt. Great. 
A beverage. A bird. 
A vowel. A consonant. 
LINSLEY. 


A METAGRAM. 
Decapitate a erime and leave justice. Then change the 
first letter and leave time. Decapitate and transpese, and 
leave part of the face. Decapitate and transpose, and leave 


the son of Seth. RODNEY. 
A SQUARE WORD. 
Part of an animal. 
Trimming. 
Piece of land. 
A plant. RODNEY. 





ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF JUNE 2. 
A Biblical Enigma.—“ Heaviness in the heart of man maketh it 
stoop: but a good word maketh it glad.”"—PROv. 12: 25. 
A Metagram.—Snake, sneak, sake, sea. 
A Diamond Puzzle.— 8 
BOA 
FORCE 
WET 
L 
A Charade.—(Met, row, Poll, eye, 
A Square Word.— 





“Why, what’s on your bands, Robbie?” she de- 
manded. 
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Andover Theological Seminary graduates twelve 
students this season. Profs. Park and Phelps, it is 
hoped, will have fully regained their physical vigor by 
the beginning of the next term. 

By a vote of 30 to 9, the Centennial Commission 
has again refused to open the exhibition on Sundays. 
There was some sharp as well as humorous talk among 
the members over the subject. 


The Congregational Association of Oregon, at 
itsrecent meeting, held in Portland, adopted a resolu- 
tion deprecating the transfer of the Indian Bureau 
from the Department of the Interior to that of War. 
The association also requested the American Board 
and the American Missionary Association to use ** their 
utmost endeavors to prevent the chauge contem- 
plated.” The Indians, by the last news, have trans- 
ferred their affairs to the War department themselves. 

Mr. Moody is expected to preach in Chicago 
from October 1st until January Ist and after that in 
Boston. He was in the latter city afew days ago where 
be met about three hundred ministers and laymen for 
consultation. Mr. Moody presided, and the conference 
was confined to these two points, (1) readiness to work 
and co-operate in the movement, and (2) the best time 
to begin. ‘ Our own denomination,” says the Congre- 
gationalist, ‘‘was largely represented, and a very 
earnest feeling in favor of Mr. Moody’s coming was 
unanimously expressed. Some desired the work to 
begin as early as Oct. 1, while others preferred to post- 
pone it till Jan. 1, as Mr. Moody could then remain for 
a longer time. Mr. Moody wishes to spend three 
months in study at Northfield, as so much of his 
preachivg had been reported that he feels it to be 
imperative to take this time to prepare for his next 
season’s work. Chicago only awaits a telegram from 
him to commence a building to be completed Oct. 1 
for the meetings there. o 

Our usually staid and quiet exchange, the 
Moravian, came to us last week with a supplement 
devoted to an account of the centennial celebration 
exercises at the good old town of Bethlehem, Penn., 
the stronghold of the Moravians. The paper contains 
a valuable historical sketch of the place read by W. J. 
Wenner Esq., in the Moravian Church, and a sermon 
by Bishop Schweinitz, showing the progress both of 
the Moravian denomination and the country at large 
during the past Century. In 1776, Bethlehem had a 
population of about 600 persons, aud it supported one 
church, one school, a!Brethren’s House, a Sisters’ House 
and a Widows’ Home. To-day it contains 10,000 peo- 
ple, 2000 of whom are Moravians. “Its solitary 
sanctuary,’ says the Bishop, “has become the center 
of a constellation of sixteen churches. Its single 
school has given place to our theological Seminary, to 
a university, to our Boarding school, with its national 
reputation and more than 6,700 graduates, to two other 
Boarding Schools, to our parochial school, well 
appointed, and to five public schools.” During the 
Revolution, hospitals were established at Bethlehem 
and the Moravians looked after the sick and wounded 
with unremitting care. 

Organized Maine Congregationalism being half 
a century old, the General Conference this year met 
at Portland and held a jubilee. Rev. J. H. Ecob, of 
Augusta, preached the Conference sermon, and among 
other speakers during the sessions were Rev. Drs. H. 
M. Storrs, Ray Palmer, Cyrus Hamlin, See. Clark, of 
the American Board, and Prof. Packard, of Bowdoin 
College. The Secretary reported that the oldest 
church in the State is at York, organized in 1672. Of 
the 242 churches, 125 are older than the Conference 
(1826) and 117 younger. These churches are located in 
200 towns and cities and have a membership of 19,860. 
Two thirds of them maintain worship, the other third 
with less regularity. The average atteudance is 28,000. 
Number in Sabbath-schools, 20,000, three quarters of 
these being under twenty-five years of age. Of these 
15,000 not quite 2,000 are communicants. The present 
number of members in the churches is larger than it 
was twenty years ago by 2,923—an increase of seven- 
teen per cent., or about one per cent. a year. Added 
by profession the last year, 841; total additions, 1130; 
total removals, 749, giving a net gain of 381. Contribu- 
tions for the year, $34,815; of this $11,240 was to the 
American Board. 





A Dunkard’s love-feast, held lately at Rehrers- 
burg, Pa., is described as follows: A large concourse 
proceeded to the Swatara creek, about a mile from 
the church, where seven persons were ready to be 
baptized. The Rev. Pioutz prepared the whole party 
on the laud, then proceeded with each one into the 
water very near up to their necks, the water being 
about four and ahalf feet deep at that place. Then, 
after invoking a blessing from above, he gave each of 
them three dips into the water, putting the whole per- 
son under the surface. The party consisted of five 
men and two women, all married except one man. 
Over 1500 persons were present when the baptizing 
was done. In the evening it wos estimated that at 
least 2500 persons were present. A feast was given to 





all who desired to partake. Meat soup was the prin- 
cipal dish served. The brothers and, sisters were seated 
three and three together, eating out of one bowl, each* 
having a shining spoon. Ministers from Ohio, Mary- 
land and Pennsylvania were present. As a geveral 
thing the Dunkards are all well off in worldly goods, 
aud generally intermarry witb each other, and the 
denomination is quite strong. At one of the services a 
minister hoped that none of the congregation would 
visit the Centeunial, giving bis reason that the exhi- 
bition was nothing but a secular affair, and their duty 
on earth was to prepare for spiritual and not for 
worldly things. 


Rev. Dr. Bacon was the Centennial orator at 
New Haven, Conn., on the Fourth. The exercises, 
held in Center Church, brought a large audience to- 
getber, and no doubt every word of the address was 
listened to with special interest. The town never had 
its history told so minutely or in a more attractive 
style. Here is a glimpse of the traits of New Haven 
people a century ago as the Doctor gives it: ** I remem- 
ber some of those 1800 inhabitants of the town as the 
question comes up, What were the people who lived 
here then? Certainly they were at least in outward 
munifestations a religious people. Differences of re- 
ligious judginent and sympathy had divided them, 
within less than forty years, into three worshiping 
assemblies beside the little company that had gone 
over to the Church of England. Their religious zeal 
supported three ministers; and I will venture to say 
that the houses were comparatively few in which there 
was not some form of household religion. Compared 
with other communities in that age on either side of 
the ocean, they were an intelligent people. With few 
exceptions they could read and write; and though 
they had no daily newspapers nor any knowledge of 
the modern sciences, nor any illumination from the 
popular lectures, nor that sort of intelligence and re- 
finement which comes from the theater, they knew 
some things as well as we do. They knew something 
about the chief end of man, and man’s responsibility 
to God—something about their rights as free born 
subjeets of their King—something about their char- 
tered freedom; and the tradition had never died out 
among them; there were graves in the old burying- 
ground which would not let them forget that a king 
may prove himself a traitor to his people and may be 
brought to account by the people whom he has be- 
trayed. There were social distinctions then as now. 
Some families were recognized as more inteiligent and 
cultivated than others. Some were respected for their 
ancestry, if they had not disgraced it. Men in official 
station—civil, military or ecclesiastical, were treated 
with a sort of formal deference, now almost obsolete; 
but then as now a man, whatever title he] might bear, 
was pretty sure to be estimated by bis neighbors at 
his real worth and nothing more. There were no great 
capitalists, nor was there anything like a class of mere 
laborers with no dependence but their daily wages. 
The aggregate wealth of the community was very 
moderate, with no overgrown fortunes and hardly 
anything like abject want. Almost every family was 
in that condition—‘ neither poverty nor riches’—which 
a wise man of old desired and prayed for as most help- 
ful to right living.”’ 


—The Pope has been receiving deputations con- 
gratulating him on the thirtieth anniversary of his 
pontificate. 

—Rev. Dr. John Hall, of this city, instead of going 
West on a Sunday-school tour, has sailed for Ireland, 
his mother’s death compelling a change of plans. 

—Rev. Samuel Hunt, of Natick, Mass., bas com- 
pleted the third and last volume of the late Vice- 
President Wilson’s History of the Slave Power. 

—Mr. H. W. Douglas, for a long time the effi- 
cient publisher of the Methodist, has been compelled 
by feeble health to seek a life of less confinement. He 
will act as the general traveling agent of the paper, 
retaining his confidential relations with it. Mr. Doug- 
las has the best wishes of the newspaper fraternity 
with whom he is popular. 





THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL. 

Lesson for July 16, 2 Chron. 3: 1-17—Solomon’s 
Temple; for July 23, 1 Kings, 8: 5-21—the Temple 
dedicated; for July 30, 1 Kings, 8: 22-30—Solomon’s 
Prayer. 





Respecting Solomon’s Temple, the subject of 
the next lesson, Kitto says that the features of its site 
have undergone so many changes that at present it is 
scarcely possible to distinguish it. Mount Moriab 
originally seems to have been too small at its summit 
for the proposed building, and it became necessary to 
build up walls and buttresses in order to gain more 
ground by filling up the intervening space with earth. 
The hill was also fortified by a triple wall, the lowest 
of which was in some places more than three hundred 
eubits high; the dimensions of the stones were enor- 
mous, some of them being forty cubits long. Fora 
description of the Temple, nothing is more impressive 
than the Bible account in the preseut Jesson. 

The New York State Sunday School Convention 
recently held at Utica was a gathering of greater im- 
portance than an ordinary meeting of Sunday-school 
workers. Although the character of its exercises was 
remarkably instructive and inspiriting, yet its chief 








importance consisted in the general representation 
from various sections of the state, and in the plans 
adopted for extending and making more efficient the 
Sunday-school work throughout the entire field. 
Through its influence, associatious have been formed 
in each county not only, but also within the past few 
years in about 300 towns, for the purpose of improving 
the character of instruction, enlisting Christians gener- 
ally in the work, and planting new schools in destitute 
places, and so bringing Bible instruction within the 
reach of all. The Sunday School Times, from which 
these facts are taken, states that there are also sixty 
County Secretaries, being one for each county. There 
are over half a million scholars in the state. 
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General AMetws. 
MONDAY, JULY 3. 

The day was generally observed as a holiday. 
Processions and illuminations marked the last even- 
ing of our first century almost everywhere, in the 
principal foreign cities as well asat home. In this city 
there was an iinmense procession and appropriate 
midnight ceremonies in Union Square.—lIn the Sen- 
ate the only important business wus a discussion over 
paying Mr. Pinchback £20,000 for mileage and personal 
expenses during his efforts to secure recognition.— 
The House transacted little business, but adjourned 
early to prevent Mr. Neal introducing a bill to repeal 
the Resumption act; both Houses adjourned over the 
Fourth.—Col. Marshall Lefferts died suddenly in a 
ear while on his way to Philadelphia in command of 
the Seventh Regiment Veteran Corps. A fire at No. 
57 Beekman street destroyed property valued at #100,- 
000.—There were four encounters between the Turks 
and Serviaus; the latter claimed one victory. 
TUESDAY, JULY 4. 





As the Centennial anniversary of Independence 
the day was everywhere celebrated with unusual fer- 
vor, Philadelphia, of course, being the central point of 
interest. Considering the immense expenditure of 
powder the list of fires and accidents is not large.—~— 
Berlinand Paris journals refer in friendly terms to the 
Centennial celebration. No Turkish gunboats are 
to be used on the Danube against Servia. 





, WEDNESDAY, JULY 5. 

The Senate passed the resolution providing for 
the payment of P. B. S. Pinchback’s expenses and 
time given to the contest in bis election case.——A 
joint resolution was introduced and passed, in which 
the Senate and House assume the completiou of the 
Washington monument. Both Houses adopted the 
conference report on the Post-office Appropriation 
Bill. Dom Pedro and the Empress of Brazil arrived 
in the city for a few days’ stay..——The extermination 
by the Sioux of a detachment of Gen. Terry’s expedi- 
tion, including Gen. Custer and some three hundred 
men of the Seventh Cavalry, was announced by tele- 
grapb.—Senator Morrill has, it is believed, decided 
to qualify as Secretary of the Treasury. Several 
persons were killed and twenty-nine buildings de- 
stroyed by a tornado in Burlington, Iowa. Don 
Carlos and suite arrived in New Orleans aud left for 
the Northern States. Ten thousand soldiers have 
been sent from Constantinople to the seat of war.—— 
An insurrection was reported near Sofia. —Two hun- 
dred and thirty lives were lost by the wreck of the 
Lieut.-Gen. Kroesen in the Straits of Sunda. 

















THURSDAY, JULY 6. 

The Senate began the trial of Mr. Belknap and 
examined several witnesses, including Chief Clerk 
Crosby and Gen. McDowell.—tThe House engaged m 
a political debate on the Legislative bill and appointed 
a new Conference Committee.—The defeat and mas- 
sacre of Gen. Custer and his men are fully confirmed; 
it was the work of Sitting Bull, one of the most ivtract- 
able of the hostile chiefs. Ex-Supervising Architect 
Mullett is in Washington, trying hard to be restored to 
his former position.— About 50,000 visitors a day have 
attended the Exhibition for two days.—FExtensive 
piano frauds in selling inferior instruments as those 
of well-known manufacturers have been discovered. 
—Sir William Vernon-Harcourt intends moving a 
resolution in the British Parliament that the extradi- 





tion laws ought to be amended.—tThe cotton trade in 
the Blackburn district is greatly depressed.—Presi- 


dent Lerdo’s re#lection is deemed certain in Mexico. 
— The Turks in Herzegovina are panic-stricken,— 
Santa Anna is dead. 


FRIDAY, JULY 7. 
In the Senate further testimony was taken in 
the [Impeachment trial. A bill was introduced pro- 
viding for recruiting soldiers for the Sioux war,—— 
The House passed the bill providing for a sinking flind 
for the Pavcifie Railroad. Sitting Bull has been 
joined by 1,200 Arapahoes and Cheyennes from Red 
Cloud Agency; Major Reno’s command was in immi- 
neut danger of being slaughtered like Custer’s when 
Terry arrived. Senator Morrill qualified as Secre- 
tary of the Treasury. The vacan: Senatorship fron 
Maine has been offered to Mr. Blaine.—— Dou Car io: 
is in Richmond.——The Centennial Commission, by » 
vote of 30 to 9, decided not to open on Sunday.—-- 
Two Egy) tian regiments have been sent to Turkey; 
the Bey of Tunis promises another regiment. 
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SATURDAY, JULY 8. 


The official report of Gen. Terry concerning the 
Little Horn fight is published; it confirms former ac- 
counts, and places tbe number of the killed at 250, 
with 51 wouunded.——Mr. Blaine has accepted the 
Maive Senatorship; his health is improving.——The 
Senate spent the day on the Impeachment trial.—— 
The House had a long debate on tbe Indian troubles. 
——A baud of masked men robbed a passenger rail- 
road train in Missouri.-—An encounter occurred be- 
tween whites and blacks iv South Carolina.——Castle 
Garden was destroyed by fire, and the books and 
papers of the Emigration Commission were consumed. 
All the emigrants and most of their property were 
saved. 





GOV. HAVENS LETTER OF ACCEPT- 
ANCE. 
CoLtumBus, Ohio, July 8, 1876. 
Hon. Edward MePherson,-Hon. William A. Howard, 
Hon. Joseph H. Rainey, and others, Committee of 
the National Republican Convention, 

GENTLEMEN: In reply to your official com- 
munication of June 17, by which lam informed of my 
nomination for the office of President of the United 
States by the Republican National Convention at Cin- 
cinnati, accept the nomination with gratitude, hop- 
ing that under Providence I shall be able, if elected, 
to execute the duties of the high office as a trust for 
the benefit of all the people. 

| do not deem it necessary to enter upou any ex- 
tended examination of the declaration of principles 
made by the Convention. The resolutions are in ac- 
cord with my views, and I heartily concur iu the 
priuciples they announce. In several of the resolu- 
tions, however, questions are considered which are of 
such importance that [deem it proper to briefly ex- 
press my convictions in regard to them. The fifth 
resolution adopted by the Convention is of paramount 
uterest. More than forty years ago a system of mak- 
ng appointments to office grew up, based upon the 
maxim “to the victors belong the spoils.’ The old 
rule, the true rule, that honesty, capacity, and fidelity 
constitute the only real qualifications for office, and 
that there is no other claim, gave place to the idea 
that party services were to be chiefly considered. Abl 
parties, in practice, have adopted this system. It has 
been essentially modified since its first introduction; 
it has not, however, beenimproved. At first the Presi- 
dent. either directly or through the heads of depart- 
inents, made all the appointments. But gradually the 
appointing power,in many cases, passed into the control 
of members of Congress. The offices in these cases 
have become, not merely rewards for party services, 
but rewards to services for party leaders. This system 
destroys the independence of the separate depart- 
ments of the Government. It tends directly to ex- 
travagance and official incapacity; it isa temptation 
to dishonesty: it hinders and impairs that careful su- 
pervision and strict accountability by which alone 
faithful and effi-ient public service can be secured; it 
obstructs the prompt removal and sure punishment of 
the unworthy; in every way it degrades the civil 
service and the character of the Goverument. It is 
felt, Lam confident, by a large majority of the mem- 
bers of Congress, to be an intolerable burden and an 
unwarrantable hindrance to the proper discharge of 
their legitimate duties. It ought to be abolished. The 
reform should be thorough, radical and complete. 
We should return to the principles and practice of the 
founders of the Government, supplying by legislation, 
when needed, that which was formerly the established 
custom. They veither expected nor desired from the 
public officers any partisan service. They meant that 
public officers should give their whole service to the 
Government and tothe people. They meant that the 
officer should be secure in bis tenure as long as his 
personal character remained untarnished and the per- 
formance of bis duties satisfactory. If elected, I shall 
conduct the administration of the Government upon 
these principles, and all Constitutional powers vested 
in the Executive will be employed to establish this 
reform. 

The declaration of principles by the Cincinnati Con- 
vention makes vo announcement in favor of a single 
Presidential term. I do not assume to add to that 
declaration, but, believing that the restoration of the 
civil service to the system established by Washington 
and followed by the early Presidents can be best ac- 
complished by an Executive who is under no tempta- 
tion to use the patronage of his office to promote his 
own re-election, I desire to perform what I regard asa 
duty in stating now my inflexible purpose, if elected 
not to be a candidate for election to a second term. 

On the currency question I have frequently ex- 
pressed my views in public, and I stand by my record 
on this subject. I regard all the laws of the United 
States relating to the payment of the public indebted- 
‘ness, the legal tender notes included, as constituting a 
pledge and moral obligation of the Government which 
must in good faith be kept. It is my conviction that 
the feeling of uncertainty inseparable from an irre- 
deemable paper currency, with its fluctuations of 
value, is one of the great obstacles to a revival of con- 
fidence aud business, and to a return of prosperity. 
That uncertainty can be ended in but one way—the 
resumption of specie payments. But the longer the 
instability of our money system is permitted to con- 
tinue, the greater will be the injury inflicted upon our 





economical interests, and all classes of society. If 
elected, I shall approve every appropriate measure to 
accomplish tbe desired end, and shall oppose any step 
backward. 

The resolution with respect to the public school sys- 
tem is one which should receive the hearty support of 
the American people. Agitation upouv this subject is 
to be apprehended, until, by constitutional amend- 
ment, the schools are placed beyond all danger of sec- 
tariau coutrol or interference. The Republican Party 
is pledged to secure such an amendment. 

The resolution of the Convention on the subject of 
the permanent pacification of the country, and the 
complete protection of all its citizens in the free en- 
joyment of all their constitutional rights, is timely 
and of great importance. The condition of the South- 
erp States attracts the attention and commands the 
sympathy of the people of the whole Union. In their 
progressive recovery from the effects of the war, their 
first necessity is an intelligent and honest administra- 
tion of government which will protect all classes of 
citizens in their official and private rights. What the 
South most needs is “ peace,”’ and peace depends upon 
the supremacy of the law. There can be no enduring 
peace if the constitutional rights of any portion of 
the people are habitually disregarded. <A division of 
political parties resting merely upon sectional lines is 
always unfortunate and may be disastrous. The wel- 
fare of the South, alike with that of every other part 
of this country, depends upon the attractions it can 
afford to labor and immigration and to capital. But 
laborers will not go, and capital will not be ventured, 
where the Constitution and the laws are set at de- 
fiance, and distraction, apprebension, and alarm take 
the place of peace-loving and law-abiding social life. 
All parts of the Constitution are sacred and must be 
sacredly observed. The parts that are pew no less 
than the parts that are old. The moral and na- 
tional prosperity of the Southern States can be 
most effectually advanced by a hearty and generous 
recognition of the rights of all, by all—a recognition 
without reserve orexception. With sucha recognition 
fully accorded it will be practicable to promote, by the 
influeace of all legitimate agencies of the General 
Government, the efforts of the people of those States 
to obtain for themselves the blessings of honest and 
capable local government. If elected I shall consider 
it pot only my duty, but it will be my ardent desire to 
labor for the attainment of this end. Let me assure 
my countrymen of the Southern States that if I shall 
be charged with the duty of organizing an adimin- 
istration, it will be one which will regard and cherish 
their truest interests—the interests of the white and of 
the colored people both, and equally; and which will 
put forth its best efforts in behalf of a civil policy 
which will wipe out forever the distinction between 
North and South in our common country. 

With a civil service organized upon asystem which 
will secure purity, experience, efficiency and economy, 
a strict regard for the public welfare solely in appoint- 
ments, and the speedy, thorough, and unsparing 
prosecution and punishment of all public officers who 
betray official trusts; with a sound currency; with 
education, unsectarian and free to all; with simplicity 
and frugality, in public and private affairs, and witha 
fraternal spirit of harmony pervading the people of 
all sections and classes, we may reasonably hope that 
the second century of our existence as a nation will, 
by the blessing of God, be pre-eminent as an era of 
good feeling, and a period of progress, prosperity, and 
happiness. 

Very respectfully, your fellow-citizen, 
R. B. HAYES. 





EARLY CONGREGATIONALISM. 


ON THE RELATIONS OF THE 
TIONAL CHURCHES AND CLERGY TO 
THE DECLARATION OF INDEPENDENCE 
AND THE REVOLUTIONARY WAR. 


CONGREG A- 


By Dr. EDWARD BEECHER.* 


\ COMPREHENSIVE discussion of this sub- 
ject would view from the standpoint of divine 
Providence the system of Congregationalism, the in- 
fluence of the Congregatioual Churches and clergy in 
creating New England, and in training leaders for the 
intellectual war which led to the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, and finally their services during the war of 
the Revolution, and in the formation of our national 
government. 

Congregationalism is a system of ecclesiastical lib- 
erty illuminated, organized and controlled by the 
spirit of God. By it regenerated men are organized 
in free churches, with the right of self-government 
under the guidance of the word and spirit of God. 
Congregationalism is, therefore, essentially a school of 
liberty and an enemy of all centralized despotisms in 
church and State. 

The first great relation of Congregationalism to the 
Declaration of Independence is found in the creation 
of New England, and in training leaders for the intel- 
lectual war. That the Congregational Churches and 
clergy in reliance on God and in fellowship with him 
created New England, noone acquainted with her his- 
tory willdeny. It was the great idea of the founders 
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of New England to establish such Congregational 
Churches as I have described, composed of regener- 
ated men without sacramentalism, without formalism, 
and without a centralized hierarchy, but enjoying in 
communion with God equal rights and the intelligent 
self-governing liberty of the gospel. To carry into 
effect such a system, they began with an intelligent, 
highly-educated, and regenerated ministry, and pro- 
vided for a succession of such by a college. And that 
the community to whom they were to preach might 
be intelligent and capable of an intelligent regevera- 
tion, they provided a system,of common schools and 
universal education. They are the fathers of free 
schools and of popular education. This whole system 
was developed and carried into effect by the Congre- 
gational clergy, not by arbitrary power, but by argu- 
ment from the word of God, and with them intelligent 
laymen freely coGperated. Under the power of such 
asystem New England was formed. Congregational- 
ism originally occupied the whole ground. There 
was no rival system of any power. That New Eng- 
land was the most homogeneous part of the nation no 
one can deny. The overwhelming majority of the 
population were Congregationalists ot English descent. 
Toa very remarkable extent they had common views 
aud sympathies. To a very uncommon degree they 
were trained to be an intelligent, reading, thinking 
people. From the outset they had a highly educated 
ministry who kept abreast of the thinking of the world, 
even though in a wilderness. 

In such a state of society no man could escape the 
influence of the Congregational clergy. The lawyers, 
the statesmen, the physicians came from Congrega- 
tional families, and were taught by Congregational 
clergymen. Such a homogeneous community, thus 
formed, by such institutions, was a result previously 
unparalleled in the history of mankind. 

Now it is conceded that out of this system of free 
churches came the policy of free democratic town- 
ships. Dr. Wellman bas well remarked tbat out of 
the idea of a democratic church meeting grew the 
idea of a democratic town meeting. 

At first, and for fourteen years. all the citizens acted 
in one democratic assembly. But when, by increase 
of territory and numbers this was very inconvenient, 
thev introduced representation and divided the terri- 
tory into townships. Each township was a democratic 
republic in which the interests of the town, civil, 
social, economical and political, were discussed in 
open meeting and in accordance with a call that 
specified beforehand the topics to be discussed. 

Out of these townships our civil institutions grew. 
A union of them formed a State. A union of States 
formed a nation. De Tocqueville saw clearly that this 
was the origin of our civil institutions. He says of 
our Congregational fathers: “They brought with 
them to the New World a form of Christianity which 
I cannot better describe than by calling it a demo- 
eratie and republican religion. This contributed pow- 
erfully to the establishment of a republic and a de- 
mocracy in public affairs.””, The same account of the 
origin of our institutions was given by Burke in the 
British Parliament. De Tocqueville also speaks with 
great admiration of the educating power of these 
townships in training the people to investigation, dis- 
cussion and the management of public affairs. Note 
now that the men who acted in these meetings were 
weekly instructed by the Congregational clergy, and 
all the graduates of the colleges were under the influ- 
ence of Congregational clergymen as presidents, and 
often of clerical professors. Moreover, every Congre- 
gational family was a school of intelligence and princi- 
ple, under the supervision of the pastor. Thus the 
influence of the Congregational clergy extended 
tbrough the whole civil polity and social system, not 
by constraint, but by intellect and argument and 
moral power. 

In the town meeting the clergyman took part as a 
citizen in the discussion of the great principles of 
liberty and political rights. Sometimes the arguments 
and instructions of the town to their representatives 
in the State government were drawn up by him. 

In Lexington this was done for many years by their 
pastor, the Rev. Jonas Clark, in a series of able papers 
stillextant. He had thoroughly instructed that town- 
ship in all the principles of the great controversy. No 
community better understood the argument than 
they, or were better prepared for the conflict. In no 
place could the Revolutionary war have been more 
fitly opened. 

The Revolutionary War consisted, in fact, of two 
wars—one of principle, and one of arms. The war of 
principle took the lead. It also furnished the inspira- 
tion and moral strength for the war of arms. In the 
great war of principle a leading part was, in the prov- 
idence of God, assigned to New England. The testi- 
mony of Richard Henry Lee, of Virginia, who moved 
the Declaration of Independence, is alike bonorable 
to him, as showing his exemption from the littleness of 
jealousy, and to the men of New England, of whom 
he bore witness. In 1778, in a letter to a friend, he 
says, when retired for a time from Congress: ** Noth- 
ing can be more pleasant to mein my retirement than 
to hear from my friends, and the pleasure will be in- 
creased when they inform me that the vessel of State 
is well steered and likely to be conveyed safely and 
happily into port. My clear opinion is that this good 
work must be chiefly done by the Eastern pilots. They 
first taught us to dread the rock of despotism, and I 
rest in confidence in their skill in their future opera- 
tions.”’ Of Samuel Adams he says: “I well know that 
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his integrity and ability would be missed from any 
assembly, but are indispensable to Congress,”’ 

That Congregational New England thus took the 
lead should not surprise us. The Congregationalists 
peculiarly inherited the great defenses, which had 
been made in the Old World, of the rights of the peo- 
ple against despotie kings, and of their authority to 
call them to account, The Independents had called 
to account, judged and executed King Charles; and 
Milton, the great Independent, bad defended before* 
the world with matchless eloquence the right of the 
people to call their rulers to account. Hampden, Syd- 
ney, Pym, Vance and other patriots had defended the 
rights of the people against regal despotism. In par- 
ticular, Hampden had defended the rights of property 
against regal exactions. All these discussions the Con- 
gregational clergy inherited, studied and used in de- 
fence of the liberties of the people. 

Through such influences they did, in fact, train up 
statesmen prepared to lead in the great intellectual 
conflict of the Revolution. To evince this, it is suffi- 
cieut to state who these leaders were, to consider the 
work they did, and to show that they were trained by 
Congregationalism for the great work. It was essen- 
tially a contestias to rights of property. But as prop- 
erty is indispensable to furnish the means of living. 
of education, of religious instruction, of civilization 
and of social development, no rights could be more 
fundamental. The opening of this great argument 
was in New England, and her statesmen were first 
called on to conduct it. 

In the judgment of John Adams the conflict of the 
Revolution was opened by the celebrated James Otis, 
in his great speech in opposition to granting search 
warrants to aid in the collection of revenue, called 
“writs of assistance.” They were not made returna- 
ble, they could be employed by any man, they gave 
the right to search any house, they were designed to 
enforce a collection of duties which the colonists con- 
sidered unjust. Otis, as State’s attorney, was called 
on to defend them, but rather than do it he resigned 
his office and all its emoluments, and defended the 
cause of the people. In an argument of more than 
four hours he set forth the inalienable rights of men in 
a state of nature, and then ip a civil system, and espe- 
cially under the English Constitution. He illustrated 
the defense of them by the great patriots of past 
ages. He denounced the existing revenue laws and 
writs of assistance as at war with the rights of prop- 
erty, liberty and life. Of this great argument John 
Adams says, ‘* Otis wasa flame of fire! With a prompt- 
itude of classical allusion, a depth of research, a 
rapid summary of historical events and dates, a pro- 
fusion of legal authorities, a prophetic glance of bis 
eyes into futurity and a rapid torrent of impetuous 
eloquence, he burried all before him. American 
independence was then and there born. Then and 
there was the first scene of the first act of opposition 
to the arbitrary claims of Great Britain. Every man 
of an immense crowded audience appeared to me to 
zo away, as I did, ready to take arms against writs of 
assistance.’ This was in 1761. 

On another occasion John Adams said in a more con- 
densed form, “1 do say that Mr. Otis’s oration against 
writs of assistance breathed into this nation the 
breath of life.” It was not the least sublime result of 
it that it electrified Jolin Adams, then a young man, 
and decided his patriotic career and urged on the 
Declaration of Lndependence through him. 

Soon after this the British Parliament asserted their 
right to tax the colonies without representation. This 
claim opened the great argument which resulted in 
war and in the Declaration of Independence. In this 
for years Otis was the acknowledged leader. Till 
1670 he was in the Massachusetts House of Representa- 
tives, and was associated on committees with Samuel 
Adams, Cushing, Maj. Hawley and others. Otis was 
always the chairmanu, and his zeal, and learning, and 
readiness were all in requisition for writing reports; 
these were a little moderated by Cushing, revised and 
polished by Samuel Adams, and approved by Maj. 
Hawley. These reports, in reply to messages from the 
Crown, consisted of resolutions or addresses, and re- 
moustrances to the King, or to the lords, or to the 
Commons, or circulars to the colonies. They ably dis- 
cuss all the great questions at issue. The great learn- 
ing of Otis, his quickness and keen perception, and 
bold and powerful reasoning made him the primary 
source of every measure. He drew up the reports. 
Samuel Adams, who was watchful, vigilant and cau- 
tious, revised and corrected them, and the committee 
adopted them. 


These documents are among the most able, as they 
were by their consequences among the mostimportant, 
American state papers. They represent the battles of 
principle between Massachusetts and the royal govern- 
ment, in which Massachusetts was contending for all 
the colonies. In these Otis was the leader. When he 
was smitten down by a defender of the royal govern- 
ment, John Adams came to the rescue, and made good 
his loss. The impulse given by Otis to him was seen 
as early as 1765, in his treatise on the Canon and Feu- 
dal Law, called out by the Stamp Act, and aimed at 
the principles of civil and ecclesiastical despotism 
which were then threatening the nation; for there was 
a project of introducing bishops with civil authority and 
a nobility into the colonies, that excited great alarm. 

In this he develops the great doctrine of inalienable 
rights, points out the assaults on them of despots civil 
and religious, unfolds the past history of their defense 
by the patriots of other ages, recalls the conflicts of 








the Puritans, and, in view of impending dangers, 
arouses all classes, clerical and lay, to their defense. 
The influence of this work on the community was im- 
mense. 

Samuel Adams did not at all fall behind him in 
statesmanship, integrity, political sagacity, and in 
fertility, eloquence and power as a writer. In the 
Continental Congress by which the Declaration of In- 
dependence was made, the two Adamses exerted the 
decisive influence. 

In the second Continental Congress, even Richard 
Henry Lee did not think the Declaration of Indepen- 
dence necessary. He used to John Adams this lan- 
guuge: ‘* We shall infallibly carry all our points: you 
will be completely relieved; ail the offensive acts will 
be repealed; the army and fleet will be recalled, and 
Britain will give up her foolish project.”” The Ad- 
amses did not believe this. They were sure that the 
Declaration of Independence must be made. But this 
belief, for a time, made them unpopular in Congress. 
Yet they adhered toit. In the next Congress, in 1776, 
the state of feeling at first was the same. But by the 
powerful influence of Jobn Adamsa change was ef- 
fected, and finally Lee was convinced that accommo- 
dation was hopeless, and moved tbe declaration of 
independence. There was good reason, therefore, for 
the assertion of Jefferson that “the great pillar of 
support to the Declaration of Independence, and its 
ablest advocate and champion on the floor of th-« 
house, was John Adams.” Jefferson also bears honor- 
able testimony to his power as an orator on that occa- 
sion. Hesaid: ‘‘ He was the colossus of that Congress; 
not graceful nor elegant, not always fluent in his 
publie addresses, be yet came out with a power both 
of thought and expression which moved his hearers 
from their seats.”” Beyond all reasonable doubt, even 
in the judgment of Jefferson himself, the channel of 
our national life ran through John Adams, by whose 
side Samuel Adams always stood. We have seen, 
however, tbat in his own judgment he was electrified 
by James Otis, and permanently transformed; so 
that a straight channel runs from James Otis to the 
final result. 

It is only necessary to add, in order to see the whole 
truth, thatall of these great New England leaders 
were the children of Congregationalism. James Otis 
was, on his mother’s side, a descendant of one of the 
Pilgrims of the Mayflower. On the father’s side he 
came from an English Congregational emigrant. He 
was fitted for college by Rev. J. Russel, a Congrega- 
tional clergyman. He was a graduate of Harvard, 
and attended a Congregational church. He was also 
an intimate friend of Dr. Mayhew, a great champion 
of Congregationalism and liberty. The father and 
grandfather of John Hancock, that great colleague of 
Otis and the Adamses, were Congregational clergy- 
meu. Robert Treat Paine, anether signer of the Dec- 
laration of Independence, was the son of a Congrega- 
tional clergyman. His mother and grandmother, also, 
were both daughters of Congregational clergymen, 
and he bad studied theology for the Congregational 
ministry. John Adams was from a Congregational 
family, and was a devoted and liberal member of a 
Congregational church, and son-in-law of a Congrega- 
tional clergyman. Samuel Adams was a Puritan of 
the Puritans, a zealous and consistent member of a 
Congregational church. He also, as well as Robert 
Treat Paine, was educated for the Congregational 
ministry. Major Hawley, who so ably co-operated 
with James Otis and Samuel Adams, was a decided 
Congregationalist. To these, other prominent names 
might be added, but these must suffice. 

The great leaders of New England in the war of 
principle were thus the children of Congregationalism, 
and these Richard Henry Lee rightly regarded as the 
true and safe leaders of the nation. 

When the conflict was transferred to the field of 
hattle the influence of the Congregational churches 
and clergy did not cease. John Adams and his col- 
leagues ever relied on them as the main stay of the 
conflict. With unfailing energy at all times they sus- 
tained the cause of national independence by the full 
power of the pulpit in all their churches. 

In addition to this, during the great conflict, in large 
numbers, they eneconraged, instructed, elevated, 
cheered and strengthened the army as chaplains. In 
this roll of honor are found the names of the leading 
divines of New England. In some cases they even 
took arms aud fought, and others of them co-operated 
in various way,in providing arms, and manufacturing 
ammunition and otber necessaries for the army. 

They rendered a service no less important to the 
country, by contending against and defeating the in- 
tidel liberty of France and England—a liberty not 
based on regeneration, but on mere human rights. It 
isa wild and ungoverned liberty. This they resisted 
and exposed, and preserved the genuine liberty of 
‘“brist. 

It is alao to be said to their honor that they labored 
by revivals to correct the moral degeneracy caused by 
the war, and thus aided to prepare the people for self- 
government under a free constitution, and to prevent 
our revolution from being a failure. 

To adduce all the facts and authorities that would 
illustrate and confirm these positions would require 
too much time. I can only briefly refer to some of 
them. A full illustration and proof of them would 
form a volume of great interest and importance, and 
would throw a vivid light into the very center of the 
Revolutionary War, revealing that divine power by 
which the great victory was won, 


In Boston, Dr. Mayhew, Dr. Chauncey and Dr. 
Cooper were in hearty alliance with Otis and the 
Adamses. The influence of the first two in sustaining 
the cause of the Revolution is well known. Of Dr 
Cooper, Tudor says: “ There were not many persons 
so conspicuous or to whom greater agency was attrib- 
uted in opposition to the British government. He 
was considered by British officers and those who ad- 
hered to the parent country to have a very large 
share in that opposition to arbitrary measures, which 
gradually ripened into opeu resistance.” In 1754 be 
published “The Crisis.” Against taxation without 
representation he co-operated with Mayhew and 
Chauncey. He opposed the ministry of the king from 
the time of the Stamp Act till the Declaration of In- 
dependence, in powerful articles in the papers. 

The same spirit pervaded all the Congregational 
cburches and clergy. The leaders of the war reached 
the whole ef New England through them. By them 
they communicated intelligence and aroused the peo- 
ple. Of the multitude of their sermons on the Sabbath, 
ou fast days and on thanksgiving days, very many 
were never printed and have disappeared; but sdme 
have come down to us, and in no way can we so deeply 
enter into the spirit of the times as by reading them. 
Dr. Jovuatban Mayhew, after the passing of the Stamp 
Act, preached a sermon on the text, “I would they 
were even cut off that trouble you.” This has not 
come down to us, but the one preached after the re- 
peal of the Stamp Act has. In this the great princi- 
ples of civil liberty and the doctrine of inalienable 
rights were eloquently set forth. In no way can apy 
one gain so deep a view of the popular feeling and of 
the immense power over it exerted by the ministry as 
by reading these and similar sermons. 

Of this we have another very striking illustration in 
a sermon delivered by the Rev. David Brooks, in 
Derby, Conn., shortly after the enactment of the 
Boston Port bill and the assembling of the general 
Congress in Philadelphia. In it he sets forth clearly 
and powerfully the doctrine of inalienable rights, 
condemns the invasion of them by the Parlinment of 
Great Britain, and thus encourages and authorizes a 
decided resistance to them by force of arms, appealing 
to God for aid. 

Still another illustration we bave in an election ser- 
mon by Dr. Samuel Langdon, President of Harvard 
College, delivered a month after the commencement 
of the war. In this he discusses all the principles in- 
volved in the contest from the highest standpoint, and 
urges fidelity to God as the sure mode of obtaining his 
aid in the great conflict. 

In the life of Dr. Ebenezer Baldwin, of Danbury, 
Conn., Dr. Sprague says: ** No class of our citizens 
were more conspicuous for their patriotism, or more 
powerfully contributed to arouse the spirit of resist- 
ance to the despotic acts of the British government 
and prepare the minds of the people for the great 
struggle of the Revolution, than the Convgregationa! 
clergy of New England; and among them, few, if any, 
exhibited greater zeal or more signal ability thau Dr. 
Baldwin. The history of the world had taught him 
that civil and ecclesiastical despotism had ever gone 
hand in hand together. He felt, therefore. that the 
religious no less than the civil liberties of the people 
were in peril, and that when the latter should have 
fallen a sacrifice to despotic power and oppression the 
former could not long survive. In 1774 he published 
an address to arouse the people to efforts to defend 
their liberties. In 1775, on Thanksgiving Day, he 
preached a sermon designed to encourage and sustain 
the people in their great struggle. It was printed, and 
had great celebrity at the time. 

Prof. Goodrich. of Yale College, in a notice of his 
grandfather, Dr. Flizur Goodrich, of Durham, Conn., 
says that one of bis sons, who had spent most of his 
life in the conflicts of the Senate, said that he had met 
with no one in all bis intercourse with public men 
who had entered more deeply into the great principles 
of law and jurisprudence, or could state an argument 
on the subject with more binding force. As the result 
of inquiries conducted under the great masters of law 
and religious liberty, he carried the discussion into bis 
pulpit, and urged it upon his people as a religious 
duty to lay down their property and their lives in the 
conflict. It is on this subject that | find him rising 
into impassioned eloquence in the sermons which he 
has left behind. 

Prof. Goodrich also says of the Congregational clergy 
at large at that time: ** The zeal with which they en- 
tered into our Revolutionary struggle was pot a mere 
ebullition of feeling caught from their people, nor 
was it owing to any impulse received from the politi- 
cians of the day. It was the result of discussions car- 
ried on for years by leading divines among themselves 
in their social meetings and larger ecclesiastical bod- 
ies.”’ He then adverts to the teachings of that great 
man President Clapp, and to thestudy of the great mas- 
ters of law and political science, as having prepared 
Dr. Goodrich for his powerful advocacy of civil liber- 
ty. He refers also to the great influence of Dr. Dwight 
in the same fleld. All of the Congregational ministers 
of New England were mighty in this great argument, 
and sought for independence and liberty of the high- 
est kind, and for the noblest ends. Truly it must have 
been inspiring to hear such men as Dr. Dwight, Dr. 
Bellamy, Dr. Hopkins, Dr. Strong, Dr. Spring, Dr. 
Langdon, Dr. Goodrich, Dr. Baldwin, Dr. Trumbull, 
preach in such a crisis and in support of such a cause. 





(To be concluded.) 
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COMMENCEMENT. 

GRADUATES and friends of this college will be 
interested in the following, from Dr. Tayler Lewis’s 
recollections of Professor Jackson, the fiftieth anni- 
versary of whose connection with the college was this 
year celebrated. After recalling early student memo- 
ries of long ago Dr. Lewis said: 

It isa great pleasure to me, even in this poor way, 
to congratulate my old friend. He has lived a most 
useful and honorable life. It must have been a happy 
one. To say nothing here of that old transcending 
element of the divine grave, in which I trust he has 
been a sharer, there are two things favorable to a 
serene existence that he has enjoyed to the full. He 
has for fiffy years been a student and an author as 
well as teacher, in the department of the “ Pure 
Mathematics,” so called from its crystal claritude as 
compared with the mixed and physical branches. He 
bas had his own clear mind constantly gazing upon 
the science of certainty, a still bigher title by which 
it may be called in contrast with the dimness, and 
doubt, and shadow that rest upon almost all the other 
provinces of buman tbought. Norisit of less worth 
in respect to the dignity and elevation of its truth. 
Well does Plato call it the sacred science, 9&7 @ Go@ia, 
almost holy, as it were, from its transparent purity, 
¥YV@OIS Tov aéi OvTOS, “the knowledge of ever 
being,”’—commending it for a prime department of 
education, as waking up the young soul to the con- 
templation of the eternal, the necessary, the immu- 
table. It is the science of the uncreated ideas and 
uncreated facts of number, figure, relation, in which 
nature mirrors herself, or to which all laws and facts 
in physies make their approach, in proportion as they 
take the forms of ultimate knowlodge. Natural 
philosopby in its perfect unveiling, chemistry when 
explored in its deep interior—all inward law and mo- 
tion, as the grounds of al] outward morphology, must. 
ultimately, find the diagrams and equations of their 
expression in the pure mathematics, this pure science 
of claritude, of certainty, and of “ever being.” Until 
they reach this, they are imperfectly known, and, in 
proportion as they fall short of such a manifestation 
do matter and force, when regarded as the only 
things in tbe universe, present a chaos formless and 
void. The pure geometry, as Plato would tell us, is 
inherent in the divine mind, not made by God, as na- 
ture is made, but a part of his very being. It came 
forth at the command, ‘Let there be light,” and 
stamped the dark outward world with its inward 
forms. And now as the ways of nature open before 
our scientific vision, everything shows its tending toa 
region, if we ever reach it, where there remain for 
the intellect the pure mathematical ideas of order, 
ratio, harmovious arrapvgement, ‘ definite propor- 
tions,’ arithmetical powers, and geometrical relations— 
ina word, numbers, or the things with which nature 
began, according to the ancient dream of Pythagoras, 
and in which it ends, its ap@~az and its TeAevrazt, its 
very essence or most interior being. 

It is to such ascience of certainty that our friend has 
devoted his intellectual life. To this has been added 
the most charming of outward pursuits. I refer to his 
cultivation, for so many years, of that beautiful gar- 
den we are all so fond of visiting. It must have been 
a happy life. Surely may we congratulate him on 
having possessed two such elements of physical and 
intellectual serenity. [t must be a gratification to him, 
as to all of us, to witness its revival in the prosperity 
of the college. 

As is the case with others in this assembly of Union 
graduates, his days are falling, gently ‘falling,’ we 
trust, ‘into the sere and yellow leaf,” but their value 
is only enhanced by such a consideration. I would 
not say to him “serus en coelum redeas;” for that 
would be heathenish and profane. But may he yet 
continue, for many years, bale and hearty, a worker 
in bis garden, and in his study, an honored teacher ip 
his class-room. But tbat will be as God wills it. We 
can only utter the hope. One thing, however, bis life 
bas settled. It belongs to the past, and has nothing to 
appreherd from any contingencies of the future. Of 
the love of bis classes he is sure. The warm esteem of 
everyone who has ever sat under bis teachings, the 
unfeigned respect of all who bave ever been bis col- 
leagues; this is his literary inheritance, as long as 
Union College holds a place among the institutions of 
our land, and may that be as long as our land, now 
entering upon its second century, holds its place 
among the nations of the earth. 

We have been talking of old men of old times. But 
they are not separated from us; they still belong to the 
present and the future of the College. The spiritual 
presence of other days is still here bearing witness to 
its stroug unity of organization. New blood has in- 
deed been infused into its veins, but it flows in healthy 
unison with the old currents, and it is, therefore, with 
rightly cherished confidence that I express the hope 
just uttered. 

Four things furnish the grounds of encouragement 
and security: There is a young and vigorous faculty 
most worthily coming into the places of elders, wearied 
and worn but not superseded; there is a young and 
vigorous President at their head; there is the support 





extravagance or irreverence, the guardian genius of 
this institution. 
MISSIONARY PROFESSORSHIPS. 
(Dr. Happer in Bibliotheca Sacra.) 


THE transcendent success of the German army 
in the late terrible war with France is generally as- 
cribed to the fact that all the German officers had 
accurate and reliable maps of all parts of the country 
through which their armies had to march. On the 
said maps were marked all the natural obstacles and 
difficulties in the way, all the strategic points of the 
country, the forts and fortifications which had to be 
attacked. They were also furnished witb full and de- 
tailed directions as to how these difficulties were to be 
overcome and the fortifications were to be attacked. 
This knowledge had been obtained by painstaking care 
and labor in previous years; and it had been so sys- 
tematized and arranged by General Moltke, that 
every German officer was prepared to do his duty in 
every emergency. A great portion of the heathen 
world has been carefully explored by former wis- 
sionaries. A vast amount of knowledge on all the 
subjects which it is desirable and necessary for the 
missionary to know bas been obtained. It bas not, 
however, been systematized and arranged. It is seat- 
tered through numerous volumes of montbly publica- 
tions and annual reports of missionary societies, and 
books of history and travels, journals, and disqui- 
sitions on the religions and philosophy of the various 
lands. The question, therefore, for the church now to 
consider, is virtually this: Shall we have a Professor 
who will systematize and arrange this knowledge, as 
far as practicable, and furnish it to the students who 
are expecting to go as foreign missionaries, so that in 
a measure they may go forth to their work fully pre- 
pared, in this respect, as the officers of the German 
army were? Or shall they be left to go forth as the 
French officers did, without any local and practical 
knowledge of the fields where the battles were to be 
fought, and hence meet with disgraceful defeat? . 
The imparting of such instruction in preparation for 
missionary labor is not a new idea, nor is it a mere 
matter of theory. The General Assembly of the Free 
Church of Scotland has established such a professor- 
ship; and the Rev. A. Duff, D.D., long the able and 
devoted missionary in India, fills the chair. The mis- 
sionary societies of the Church of England, and of the 
English Baptists and Independents, have long had 
provision for giving special instruction to those who 
were preparing to go as missionaries to heathen lands. 
This has also long been the usage of the various mis- 
sionary societies among the Protestants of the various 
states of Europe. It bas also the still longer sanction 
of the Roman hierarchy, which is unequaled in the 
skill with which it prepares and trains men for its 
work among the vations of the earth. The error in 
the system of the various societies, in my opinion, is 
this: They educate their missionaries in separate 
schools from those in which the great body of the 
winisters of theirrespective communions are educated, 
and with a special and less thorough course of educa- 
tion. I would, therefore, seek to perfect our system 
of preparing our missionaries, by making arrange- 
ments to afford them, in addition to their present 
course, that special instruction which they need to fit 
them for the work in the particular fields to which 
they are to go. 

THE PREACHERS’ VACATION. 
[Chicago Alliance.) 


THE clergy are, as a general thing, happy now 
in prospect of arest. Pity for those whose salaries are 
so small that they cannot pick up their wives and 
children and go anywhere. July and August should 
be idle months to all who can by apy means afford 
such idleness. The old Hebrews rested one whole 
year in seven; but that was before the world had 
much in it to be done, and when living was cheap. In 
our day a year of rest would bankrupt the nation; 
but pieces of idleness should be sought and taken in 
the days when the dog-star rageth. Especially should 
the dwellers in cities seek vacations, for there the 
mental and physical strain is greatest. And as beings 
of taste the dwellerin a city needs to go out in the 
country once a year to find his God. The city has no 
sunrise or sunset, has no sky, Dever puts up a rainbow, 
has no quiet twilight, bas no morning birdsong, 
knows no patter of rain on a shingle roof, sees no bar- 
vest-field, and thus has no Creator except the brick- 
layer. Men should go out in the country once a year 
to find God. In the city they hear of bim by the 
hearing of the ear, but in the country their eye seeth 
bim. 

THE FOURTH OF JULY. 

PERHAPS it is not altogether unreasonable to 
hope that our national mode of celebrating the anni- 
versary of Independence reached, this year, its culmi- 
pation. The following extracts, the first prophetic 
and the second statistical, we clip from the World in 
the hope that they may have some weight in establish- 
ing a more rational system of glorification: 





On sable pinions fly, 
To mark the houses that should burn 
And the people that should die. 


And they cried aloud: We weave the shroud 
And deck the ample bier 

For those who sball die on the Fourth of July 
In this Centennial year; 

Stump we our signet on each brow 
That it may plain appear. 


Doom we to death the urchin blithe, 
In confidence serene, 

Who useth his pants pockets for 
A powder-maguzine, 

And strayeth where the bonfire’s glare 
Illuminates the scene. 


Doom we to death the family 
That cheerily doth ride 

Until by a judicious squib 
Their steeds be terrified, 

And run away and spill them cut 
By the roadway’s rocky side. 

Doom we to death the invalid 
Whose hapless fortune ‘tis 

To lie and count the passing hours 
In untold agonies, 

While the whole universe resounds 
With bang, boom, pop and fiz. 


Be merry, be merry, good people all; 
Explode, illuminate ; 
The celebrations cost far more, 
Make more homes desolate, 
Than ever the Revolution did 
That they commemorate. 
Over the town and country, 
In the still night of July, 
Did the Three Fatal Sisters 
On sable pinions fly, 
To mark the houses that should burn 
And the people that should die. 
NEw York, July, 1876. a. TZ. & 
THE CELEBRATION’S COST. 


WHEN the American publie has been exposed 
on the Fourth of July to fire-crackers cast by the ram- 
pant boy, it vaturally avails itself of the first glimpse 
of sanity, the first lull in the storm of pyrotechnics, to 
consult its mortality lists and underwriters’ records, 
and to endeavor to ascertain, if possible, how many of 
it remain and bow much of its property has been des- 
troyed. Before we drift furtber upon the waves of 
these statistics we may say that we have been far more 
fortunate this year than we expected to be; than our 
neighbors have been. The suburban’ towns have 
relatively suffered much greater loss of life and prop- 
erty, and we doubt not that the same statement holds 
true of neighboring cities. Thus, at Philadelpbia one 
fire caused by pyrotechnics involved a loss of 200,000, 
and a single explosion killed four men. This com- 
parative exemption has been due to the watcbfulness 
of the city and fire police, the earnest endeavors of 
private citizens to prevent or check patriotic incendiar- 
ism, and the remarkable absence of intoxication and 
consequent paucity of affrays. Nevertheless, the list 
of killed and wounded is sufficiently formidabie. In 
New York, during the two days covered by the 
celebration, 4 people were killed or fatally injured as 
a direct result thereof, 41 were seriously wounded, and 
29 slightly injured. Of those badly hurt, 13 blew off 
or shattered their hands or fingers; 9 were seriously 
burned: 2 lost eyes, one of whom will probably be 
completely blind; 3 were crushed or bruised; 2 broke 
limbs; 3 were shot in the body, 4 in the bead or neck, 
and 5in the arm or leg. Of the 29 whose injuries were 
of a character less grave, 1 bad an eye injured, another 
was bruised and a third burned. The remaining 26 
were wounded by explosions of firearms or their care- 
less use. Ten patriots were shot in the leg, 7 in the arm 
or hand, 6 in the bead or neck and 3 in the body. It is 
possible that some of the severely wounded may die; 
it is certain that many accidents were not reported; it 
is equally certain that the suffering and injury caused 
to invalids and nervous people will, though they can- 
not be estimated, swell considerably the tale of death 
and pain. 

These figures can be more forcibly presented. Let 
us take the population at 1,175,000, according to the 
apportionment census, and suppose that the celebra- 
tion were a thing of every day, affecting the mortality 
rate like dysentery, or typhoid, or measies. Then in 
the course of a year one person of every 1,609 would 
lay his life on the altar of his country; one person of 
every 154 would be severely wounded or injured, and 
one of every 222 less seriously burt. Or to look at it in 
another light, if we assume that the rate of patriotism 
throughout the Union is but half of what it isin New 
York, our Centennial has been celebrated at the ex- 
pense of 80 persons killed and 1,400 wounded, 800 of 
whom have received severe injuries. 

In the matter of fires our local showing has been 
most favorable, for though there have been during the 
two days 80 fires, caused by the careless use of explosive 
and inflammable materials, the aggregate loss as near- 
ly as can be estimated is a trifle under $21,500. 
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From Monday, July 5, to Saturday, 
July 8. 
Financial Quetations—Gold,.— 


Monday? Wednesday, Saturday 
July 3. Juiy 5, July 8. 


Gold (highest) ..... Be cccecess MBM sesceces 112 
Legal Tenders..... iday..... cous CODD cccccces WD 
Government Bonds.— 
(Most of these figures indicate offers made, instead 
of sales.) 


sixes, 1881, Fr... 
sixes, [88]. ¢c 
5 f e. 








10040, ©... .cccvceccccce 
Fives, 1881, rr. Laibhinele 
Fives, I88l. ¢........ 
Currency sixes..... 


Foreign Exchange.— 

6) days. 3 days. 
487% @4.88%4 4.9004.90% 
Bids for State Bonds. 

N.Y. 68, C.L. 1878... 


Lundon prime bankers, 














Alabama 5s, ’83..... 30 115 
ao Se, '86..... 3U N.Y. 6s, GR. 1887... 114 
do Se 3 N.Y. 68, G.C. 1887... 114 
do 88, °8S.... 30 N.Y. 68. G.L. 1883... 115 

Ark. fis, tunded. a N.Y. 6s, G.L., 1891... L184 

1 N . 1% 
N. 11S‘ 

N.Y. _- 

N.C. _ 

oe ) _ 

Cc. ad ) 

oe err %% N.C.N.C.R., A.&O 60 

do 7s, new bonds. l04\4 N.C.,coup., off.J.&J. 42 

do 7s, indorsed. 101 N. do off, A.&O. 42 

ao 7s, gold bonds 106 F 


und. act, 'th..... — 
Indiana 58.......... ‘68 
Ll. coup. 6s, 
lll. 68, coup. *7 
Wl. War loan....... 





oO Dine sever 
Rhode Island 68.... 107 
a 6s.. 32 

do 6s,Jan.&Ju. 32 
do 68, Apr. &Oc. 32 





> "1900" ‘ 


sie do F.A., 1866.... 32 

at gogecté a. 33'4 do L.C., 89J.&J. 45 

Mich. 68, “78-79. - 102 do L.€. 89, A&O 45 

ao. 6s, 1883. . do 7s Of I858..... 33 
do 7s, 90. do Non-fund.b 2h 
Missouri! 6a, Tenn. 6s, old........ 46% 
do 6s,’ do 6 46% 








do 6s, 78 1 do 68,new ser... 46 
Lg bds, due’ isto} 0 104 « 6Va. 6s. ola ais 
Funding b, ‘M-5.... 104 do n.b.. 26 
Asylum or U.d. "92.. 104 do n.b.. 6 
H. & St.J., due "76.. 104 do consol 75 
H. & 8t.J., 36. 1044 do ex. mat. coup 654 
ce, es ee WH YX do consol., 2d se. - 
N.Y B’y Loan 102 do deferred...... Bx 
N.Y. Coup., B.L.... 18 D. of Co. 3. 658 1924... 72 
N.Y. 66, C.L. 1877... 112 do smallb..... — 
Bids for R. R. Bonds. 
Albany & Suagq., _ 113% RE DD. .csc.. 
duo 10835 C.P. & A.. new b... 105 
_ 3. 11 do old ». = 


do leong — Det., M. & Tol. > 108% 
B ost. H. & E.. a m — Buff. & Erie, n em 104 
do 21% Buff. & St. L, 7s..... - 


ar. 
Bur. C. Rap. oy om. 


Kal. & W. P.,Ist.... — 
Ist 78,@ 45% L.8. Div. b.......... 108% 
Ches. & O. 68, Ist... 26 do Cons. ¢., S08 105% 
Chic. & Alton, 8. .. = L. 8. Cons. r., Ist... 105% 
do ist m. 117 do cons. ¢.,2d.. — 
do age... (6 Mar. &Cin.Istm... — 
Joliet & C., Ist'm... — Mich. C.,cons. 7s. 02 102 
L. & Mo., Ist, guar... — do 74 "wad 1125 
st. L.Jack.&Chi.,ist 108 N.J.8., Ist m.7s. 20 
. 8, Ist..... 115 =. Y.C. 68, °83..... > 103% 
: & con. M.7# 109% do és, . 
C. Kk. 1. & Pac...... 108% do 6s, R. E.... 100 
do 8s. f. Inc. 6s, 8 Wii¢ = on : ~ apes 10034 
C. of N. J.,1st,new. 112 | do js, "%6...... — 
do ist conv... — N. ¥: “c.&ti., ist Mik 116 


do oun, conv. 97 do ao ist M. C 120 
Lehigh & W. con. 864 H.R. 7s, 2dm. "85. . 1% 
Am.Dock & Imp. b.. 9% 
C.M. & St. P. 2d do do 7s,r. 118% 

73-10 100% No. M. Ist 
do istm., 8s, 4 5 





reg. 
Pen. Ist. m. conv.. 
lowa Mid.,1 M., da. 
Gal. & C hie. Ext 
Chic. & Mil. Ist..... 
Win. ag r. aad 


c. C. c KI. it as 
do con. M. 
Del. Lack. & pW. 2 








do c. 78... Be 
Tol.&Wab..lstext.. 92 
do Ist St. Le div — 


Long Dock ‘bonds. . 105 _. Se eaeieets 63 
B.,N.Y.&E.lst m.'77 90 do E. B'ds....... — 

do L Bds. 88 do con, ¢...... 36 
B.& %.J., Binsice NW. & 8. L, ist m 36 


lb ~ I ga a7 
8s,conv. 80% La., B. & M., Ist m.. 
Dub. LA Peroux, <= 103 


1D 163 Gt. W., Ist, '88...... 
Geter F. & M., a.. 86 do 2d, m. '9.. 
-B.& W.. is : 


2a a 
ag 880.7 7 p.c.2d.. 1 
&N.L.s.f.... 107% 
& .- “Ton | ee oo 106% 
Manhattan Savings Institution 
’ 
No. 644 BROADWAY, 
NEw YorK, June 2, 1876. 
51ST SEMI- ANNUAL DIVIDEND 
The Trustees of this ee have declared 
the 51ST SEMI-ANNUAL YIDEND on all de- 
posits on the FIRST DAY O oe F JULY next (by the 
rules entitled thereto), at the rate of six per cent. 
per annum - sums of $2.000 and under, and five 
per cent. per annum on sums over $2.000, yable 
on and after the third Monday in the manth. 
ene not withdrawn will be credited as grin- 
e 





Bepesits will draw interest from the Ist of Jan- 
vary, April, July, and Gotcha. WN 

O , President. 
EDWARD SCHELL, Treasurer. 
C, F, ALVORD, Secretary. 


‘ 

















Wholesale Prices Farm Produce. 


For the week ending July 8, 1876. 


Butter.—Receipts for the week were 23,921 pack- 
ages. Exports, 1872 packages. The first pick of 
Orange County pails are sold to fancy-grocers and 
hotels at 28@30c. After these selections tne bal- 
ance of receipts are thrown open and sold at 
market prices, ranging from 25@27c. State but- 
ter, generally in firkins, half firkins or Welsh 
tubs, is in light business, as usual at this time 
of year, with sales at 23@25c. for best, and 
1s@22c. if anyway heated up or off in quality. 
Western butter has come freely and of good qual- 
ity, with sales for export at 15@18¢.—the latter an 
extreme price. Market closes with large stocks 
and tame market. We quote: Finest creamery 
and selected high-flavored dairy make, 28@20c.; 
Fresh make State dairy, firkins and half tubs, 
2M@2iec.; Northern N. Y. Welch per ice car, 24@25c.; 
Western yellow grass-butter, repacked, 16@20. 

Cheese.—Receipts for the week, 55,835 boxes; 
exports, 62,034 boxes, Gold 1124%—Cable 50s. The 
market has worked hard all week, at a dechne of 
k@Yec. per %., and considerable stocks are being 
carried over. We quote: State factory, all cream, 
choice, 1(@10\%ec.; State factory. fair to good, 
8@9%e.; State factory, partly skimmed, K@7c.; 
skimmed cheese and damaged stock, 2@5c. 





Eggs.—Near-by marks were quick taken at 
1kc19e. per doz., and Western marks I6@lic. 
Beeswax.—Pure wax per ®., is worth 32@34e. 


Beans.— Market demoralized. Medium, per bush. 
(62%.), 90@95e.; marrows, $1.50@$1.35. 


Tallow, quiet at 84@8c. per Bb. 


Dried Apples are dull and lower; quarters and 
sliced, 7@8e. 


DAVID W. LEWIS & CO., 


CORNER SOUTH WILLIAM S8T., NEW YORK, 


Sell Butter, Cheese, Eggs, etc..on Commis- 
sion. Make cash advances upon same, and send 
returns as soon as sold. Mark goods and address 
letters, DAVID W. LEWIS & CO., 
NEW YORK. 
Also are salesmen for the “ Rockdale,” Catskill 
Mountain and other creameries. 


FISK & HATCH, 


Bankers, 


No. 5 Nassau Street, New York. 











We give particular attention to DIRECT DEALS 
{NGS IN GOVERNMENT BONDS AT CURRENT MAK- 
KET RATES, and are paeeenee, at all times, to buy 
or sell in large or small amounts, to suit al! classe- 
of investors. Orders by mail or telegraph will 
receive careful attention. 

We shal! be pleased to furnish information in 
reference to all matters peeueees with invest- 
ments in Government Bon 

We also buy and sell GoLD. and GOLD COUPONS, 
COLLECT DIVIDENDS and TOWN, COUNTY and 
STATE COUPONS, &C.,and buy and sell oN Com- 
—_ all MARKETABLE STOCKS AND BONDS. 

In our BANKING DEPARTMENT we receive de- 
posts and remittances subject to draft, and allow 
nterest, to be credited monthly, on balances aver- 
aging, for the month, from $1 000 to , at the 
rate of three per cent. per oan um, and on balances 
averaging over $5,000, at the rate of four per cent. 


FISK & HATCH. 


10 PER CENT. NET. 


Kansas, Missouri and Iowa Improved Farm First 
Mortgage Coupon Bonds Guaranteed. We guar- 
aptee as an assurance that we loan not to exceed 
one-third of the actual value. In many years’ busi- 
ness have never losta dollar. No customer of ours 
ever had an acre of jand fall upon his hands. No 
customer of ours ever waited a day for interest or 
principal when due. Send for particulars. Refer- 
ences In every State in the Union, who wil! confirm 
the above facts. 

J.B. WATKINS & CO., Lawrence, Kan. 
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TENTH ANNUAL. STATEMENT 


OF THE 


New Jersey Mutual Life Insurance Company. 


HOME OFFICE, 189 


MARKET STREET, 


NEWARK, N, J, 





JANUARY Ist 1876. 
—»>—__ 
Net Assets January Ist, 1875, - - = - - = = = $1,652,949 58 
Reece sived for Premiums, $859,060 15 
“ Interest 88,872 91 - - - - - - - 947,042 06 
$2,600,801 65 
DISBURSEMENTS. 
Ps aid Death Claims, Endowments and Annuities, - - - - - - $196,208 13 
Returned Premiums and Surrendered Policies, - - - - 210,069 a 
“ Salaries, Rent and Contingent Exper iseSs, - = = - = = 52,820 06 
* Commissions to Agents, - - - - - - - Bul 15 67 
“* Advertising, Printing and P ostage, - - - - - - - 19,342 36 
“* Physicians’ Fees, - - - - - - ° - - 13,654 75 
“* Taxes, - - - - - - - - « @ . * . 5.001 8D 
* Re-Insurance, << oe tlle lll OO €.197 74 
ware ——— $578,695 12 
$2y 196 53 
ASSETS. — 
Cash in Bank and on hand, - - - - - - - $70,704 06 
Bonds and Mortgage held by C ompany, 7 - 7 7 - . - 
United States and State Bonds, - - - 
Loans on call (sec ares by U. ” Bonds and other e ollate rals), - - 


Real Estate, - - . > ae 
Loans on Policies, - 


Premiums in course of transmission, and De fe rre “a Pret aniums, - - 


Accrued Interest, - - ~ 
Furniture and Fixtures, - - - pa © 
Due for Re-insurance, - - - © » ° 





* - . ° - 6,996 01 


" $2,022,196 bo 


LIABILITIES. 


Reserve on Policies in force Dece eohen 31, 1875, as per standard of State 
, percent, - - - 
Death claims not due and in process of ‘adjustme nt, - - - = - 


of New Jersey, American Exp. 


Surplus to Policy Holders, - te 





Number of Polic ies  ineued during the year 187 5, - 


insuring, 





$1,487,332 00 
58, p00 © 00 


hy 495,332 00 


+4 53 


° - - - - - 526,76 





- - 5135 
9,775,050.00 





OFFICERS. 


J. H. STEDWELL, Pres. 
R. C. FROST, Vice-Pres. 


Cc. H. BRINKERHOFF, Sec. 


© J. H. CANNIFF, Cashier. 


J. B. BURNET, Medical Examiner. 





OFFICE OF MIDDLE DEPARTMENT, 
DREXEL BUILDING, Corner of Wali and Broad Sts., New York. 
HENRY W. BALDWIN, Sup’t. 





AGENTS WANTED. 
Improved Steam Washer for 1876. 


PRICE $3.50. 

— do the washing of a family in thirty min- 

utes. No rubbing, no attention. Warranted t6 
eve —* and not to yellow the clothes. 

ashers seat by express on receipt of $5.5). 
County Right for sale. Send for Testimontals and 
Terms to — ents. Active AGENT'S wanted to sell 
on commission. Address the Patentee, 

Rev. W. W. GLANVILLE, 
(Box 183.) Glenwood, Lowa. 


MOODY & SANKEY. 


A new edition of the lives and works of these 
men, complete to date. with sermons, &c., meetings 
in Phila. and New York. The onty edition of this 
work published wnich the friends of Mr. Moody assist- 
ed in prepa 6 is indorsed and approved. 
Agents,send for’ B.. 4-4 Address'American{Pub- 
lishing Co. -, Hartford, Ct., C hicago, Ti., or Cinn., 0. 














I R. COLTON’S DENTONIC. To Cleanse 
and Whiten the teeth. Purely vegetable. 5 
cents. Schieffeiin & Co., Druggiste, Agents, N. Y. 
2 FANCY CARDS, new styles, with 1 name, We., ost 
paid. J.B. HUSTED, Nassau, Renss. Co., N.Y 


Wilson & Greig, 


771 Broadway, cor. 9th St. 


SEMI-ANNUAL CLOSING SALE 


in all the departments. 


Creat Reductions 
in pee og and COSTUMES for the mountains 
and seasid 
pep BCLAL BARGAINS in LACES and EMBROI- 
Ail our elegant French COSTUMES at 50 cents 
on the dollar. 


EXTRAORDINARY BARGAINS 


in POLONAISES and JACKETS and SKIRTS, in 
pomede. pattems. a pe uer EK, BLACK GRENA- 
c. g JE, ECRU NET and BL 

CASUMERE. cyberia 

The biack Grenadines are of the best quality and 
beautiful embroidery and at less than the price of 
the material. Those at $10 were formerly €35 and 
$38; those at $12 were formerly $40: those at $15 
were formerly $45 and $50; those at $15 were for- 
merly #0 and $55; those at #20 were formerly $55 
and $60. | These are the greatest bargains we have 
ever b 

MOUI itNING GOODS and BLACK SILKS, none 
super 

sll pieces. PeRiPeD BLACK GRENADINES at 

r. and 

BLACK SSae Annee, entirely new styles. 
just receiv 

NOVE SLTIES in SLLK ALGERIAN CLOTHS for 
summer wear. ve have always something new in 
materials not to be found elsewhere. Closing out 
our summer DRESS GOODS of every pong sa 

NEW oe MATERIALS for warm weather. 
. qyapu ES’ and CHILDREN’S FURNISHING 
J 

Ww EDDING | TROUSSEAUX and INFANTS’ 


WARD 
ESSMAKING. 
Ladies’ own aseue made up inthe latest styles. 


WILSON & GREIC. 


771 BROADWAY, CORNER OF 9TH ST, 


, 





E Men to travel and sell goods to 
dealers. No peddling. SSO a 
month, hotel and traveling expenses 


pets. MONITOR MANUFACTURING Co., Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 


WANTED —AGENTS to canvass for the au- 
' thentic and complete Life of Gor. 
Hayes, our next President, by Col. R. H. Conwell. 
Now is the opportunity. The people are ready for 
it. Address, 

B. B. RUSSELL, Publisher, Boston, Mass. 





Centennial Book of Biography 


of the great men of the 
First 100 Years of our Independence. 

The glory of America is her great men. Every- 
body wants to read their lives at this Centennial 
season. AGENTS WANTED. Agents selling 
histories shouid sell this bouk also. Everybody 
buysit. The greatest success of the year. Send 

for circular. P. W. ZIPGLER & CO., 
518 Arch Bt., Philadelphia, Pa. 


GENTS WANTED. for the New Historical 
Work, OUR WESTERN BORDER. A 
Complete and Graphic Hist ryof giasaen pioneer 
Life 100 years ago. Its thrilling conflicts of Red 
and White foes. Exciting Adventures, Captivities, 
Forays, Scouts, Pioneer women and boys. Indian 
war-paths, € me and sports. A book for old and 
young. Notadull page. No competition. Enormous 
sales. Agents wanted everyw: here. Illustrated circu- 
lars free. J.C. Me McCurdy & Co., 68. 7th Mt. »Pbila., Pa. 
ehct Ts WANTED for the new 

AN ag Brigham Young's 


ELIZA |W" ce ee 
YOUN G. . Sy me istinmath” Obiog he bated, V > 
$5 to $20 Fer.c*pet nome, Semplon worth 


A MONTH.— Agents wanted. 24 best 
$3 i) sellin 





articles in the world. One sample 
free. Address J. BRONSON, Detroit,Mich 


$1 2 a day athome. Agents wanted. Outfit and 
terms free. TRUE & CO.. Augusta. Maine. 


FINELY PRINTED BRISTOL VISIT- 

ING CARDS sent post-paid for 25 cts. 

Send stamp for samples of Glass Cards, 

artis. nowflakes, Scroil, Damask, 

e have over 100 styles. Agents 

wanted. = n FU LLER & CO., Brockton, ass. 

#10 a day. Buplor mens, for for all. 7-shot pickel- 

oe Revolver. talogues free. Geo. L. 

in & Co., N, Y, City, 








A. T. Stewart & Co, 


HAVING COMPLETED their SEMI-ANNUAL 
INVENTORY, are offering 


SPECIAL BARGAINS IN 


Foreign and Domestic Dress Goods, 
Silks and Velvets, 
Linens and White Goods, 
Ribbons, Flowers, and 
Millinery Goods, 
Laces, Lace Articles, 
Trimmings, Etc., 
Shawls, Suits, Cloaks, Etc., 
Notions and Small Wares, 
Hosiery, Gloves, Etc,, 
Gentlemen's Furnishing Goods, 
Boys’ and Children’s 
Ready-Made Suits, 
Misses’ and Children’s Suits, 
Foreign and Domestic Woolens, 
Flannels and Blankets, 
Bleached and Brown 
Domestic Cotton, 
Carpets, Upholstery and 
House-Furnishing Goods. 





TO WHiCH THEY INVITE the ATTEN- 
TION of THEIR FRIENDS, CUSTOMERS 
STRANGERS and RESIDENTS OF NEIGHBOR- 
ING CITIES. 


Broadway, 4th Au Sih & (0th Sts 


MITH’s CRUSHED WHITE WHEAT. —The 
\ poe HEALTHFUL and DELICIOUS ARTI- 

F FOOD made from HEAT '. Sold by all 
eau. Address F, E, Smith & Co,, Brooklyn, N. 
Y., for circulars, 


CI 
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THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


Vou. XIV., No, 2. 











Farm and Garden. 


WILL SOILING 





PAY? 


it reply to an inquiring farmer of Northern 
_ [llinois, who wishes to kuow if soiling cattle dur- 
ing summer with green fodder will pay for the extra 
time and labor, our answer is, that there is uo room 
for doubt on the subject, provided the right crops are 
raised and the right methods employed. It is very 
certain that there is no other way in which so much 
stock can be kept upon a given amount of land. 

Especially is it easy to perceive that for stock grow- 
ers with limited acres, and in all cases of high-priced 
land, this is the true mode of feeding, where profit is 
the object in view. Another and very important con- 
sideration is the increased amount of manure that 
may be secured by this method. Mr. Quincey, who is 
the highest authority on this subject, has estimated 
that the manure of a cow, including solid and liquid, 
when rightly treated, is nearly equal in value to the 
entire product of milk. 


LATENT FERTILITY. 

EVERY soil that is not absolutely and hopelessly 
sterile contains, in addition to its available plant food, 
a certain amount of lateut fertility which, on account 
of its combination with other elements, is inaccessible 
to the roots of the growing crop. It is also an impor- 
tant fact that this unavailable plant food comprises 
much the largest proportion of nearly every soil. And 
here is where we discover the great value of thorough 
plowing and frequent cultivation. In this view of 
the case, every process that breaks up or pulverizes 
the soil bas a manurial effect. 

The reason why our soils are not as productive as 
we could wish is pot generally from a lack of plant 
food in the soil, but mainly because it is not iu an 
available condition. It is insoluble, and therefore in- 
active. And the question is, how to make it availa- 
ble. In Mr. Law’s experimental wheat tield, he ob- 
tained, by plowing the land twice and hoeing it two 
or three times, an average yield of fifteen bushels per 
acre, Without manure, every year for a quarter of a 
century. This important fact certainly shows that 
the plow not-only breaks up the soil, but enriches it as 
well, by releasing fertility before locked up. 


INCREASING DEMAND FOR FERTILIZERS. 


THE growing demand for artificial manures is 
an indication of progressive farming. This trade is 
increasing largely both here and abroad. It is said 
that English farmers use over a million tons a year of 
chemical fertilizers, the materials for which are drawn 
from all quarters of the globe. Though fertilizers will 
never be able, as some inagine, to supersede animal 
dung, there is no reason why they may not, if honestly 
made, be used with advantage and often with great 
profit. 

VALUE OF THE ASHES OF CORN-COBS. 

IF it was generally known that corn-cobs con- 
tain twice as much carbonate of potash as the best of 
wood farmers would be more careful to utilize their 
cobs, which are too often wasted. If all the cobs pro- 
duced by the corn crop of this country were converted 
into ashes and used there would be over 50,000 tons of 
potash available as a fertilizer. 


HEN MANURE FOR CORN, 

R. L. HENDERSON, of Tompkins county, New 
York, writes to inquire whether hen manure is really 
equal (as many appear to think) to Peruvian guano, 
and, if so, how is it best applied to corn. In reply we 
can strongly endorse the value of hen manure, but do 
not consider it entirely equal to the best guano. The 
best way to apply it to corn is by mixing with equal 
parts of dried peat, plaster and powdered charcoal. 
Many suppose that cither one of these absorbents is 
sufficient to add, as a divisor. But our experience is 
decidedly in favor of all three. 


HIGHER CULTURE DEMANDED. 

PROGRESSIVE husbandry implies intensive cul- 
tivation. Its aim is to get more products from less 
land, and also at a less cost than the experience of the 
past has developed. It proposes maximum crops be- 
cause it is mainly in this direction that a reduction of 
cost is to be found. Whenever farmers can be brought 
to see and believe this, their progress and prosperity 
ure at once ensured. To bring them to this view the 
first thing to be done is to talk and write about them, 
and make people either angry or inquisitive. 

All reform must be carried by agitation. Carried it 
certainly will be, because truth is sure to prevail in 
the end. Especially is this so in the production of 
food, for, as Mr. Mechi forcibly says, “The prospect 
of an empty stomach is so alarming an affair that it 
has a very sharpening effect upon the perceptive 
organs.’ 

Thus the very appetite which the farmer is compelled 
to provide for urges him forward to a higher standard 
and a surer success. 

ASHES AND LIME. 

WE are continually inquired of as to the fer- 

tilizing value of these materials. The latest inquiry 





is from a farmer of Western Pennsylvania who has 
an opportunity of getting unleacbed ashes at twelve 
cents a busbel, and wishes to know if it will prove a 
zood investment. 

Of course we cannot give a specific answer to this 
last inquiry without some definite knowledge of bis 
soil and the particular crops intended. But it is en- 
tirely safe to say that a good farmer on almost any 
soil can use unleached wood ashes with an undoubted 
profit at a cost of twelve cents or under. 

The comparative value of ashes and lime must de- 
pend, of course, entirely on the circumstances of each 
case, and can only be satisfactorily determined by 
actual experiment. Lime is more uncertain, as a rule, 
than ashes. On some soils its effect is comparatively 
small and disappoiuting, while in other cases the 
results have proved astonishing. 

On land worth oue hundred dollars an acre hard 
wood ashes ought to be worth from twelve cents a 
bushel all the way up to twenty cents. The ashes of 
pine wood are worth less on account of containing 
less potash. The difference between leached and un- 
leached ashes is in some Cases very slight; iu others 
very striking. Av actual experiment in each case is 
the surest way of determining. 

VALUE OF PLASTER. 

THOUGH plaster is largely used, and continually 
discussed in the journals, its many and various values 
are yet far from being generally uuderstood. The 
results it has been known to produce in certain cases 
are almost fabulous. 

Mr. George Geddes has stated that one of his fields 
has been kept in a condition of increasing fertility for 
tifty years by growing clover with no other fertilizers 
than gypsum. Even, therefore, if it possessed no 
other agricultural value than merely as a fertilizer 
for clover it would be of inestimable benefit to the 
country. 

It has also a specific vaiue for most broad-leaved 
plants, and especially for Indian corn when applied in 
the earlier stages of its growth. It may in all cases be 
added with advantage to barnyard mauure, the effect- 
ive value of which it tends powerfully to develop. A 
remarkable case has been reported of its successful 
application to a crop of sorghum, iu which the yield 
was increased from one ton and twelve hundred 
weight up to eleven tons. Ip composting manures 
and fertilizers of nearly every kind it is used with ex- 
cellent results, and the prominent place it holds in the 
French system of Prof. Ville clearly shows the great 
value he attaches to it. 
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EX PIRATIONS.—Look AT THE PRINTED LABEL ON 
YOUR PAPER; THE DATE THEREON SHOWS WHEN THE 
SUBSCRIPTION EXPIRES. FORWARD THE MONEY FOR 
RENEWAL AT LEAST TWO WEEKS IN ADVANCE. 








BOSTON OFFICE 

MEssRs. Geo. M. Smith & Co. Soci moved to 
Boston Highlands, the Boston office of the Chris- 
tian Union in future will be at No. 333 Washington 
St.,aud in charge of Messrs. Appleton, Crocker & 
Co., who are authorized to receive subscriptions 
andadvertisements. The office is centrally located 
and very convenient to all. 





COUNTRY VISITORS. 

Persons spending the summer in the country 
can receive the Christian Union, postage paid, 
for three months for one dollar. 





PA PERS. 

PAPERs intended for the publisher should be 
addressed to him, otherwise they are sorted with 
the regular exchanges and turned over-‘to the ed- 
itor. 





TO OUR AGENTS. 


WE desire to request our agents to send al! 
names on the blanks provided for that purpose, 
and thus materially aid us in the detail work of 
the office. Those agents wishing a new supply of 
order blanks may receive them by sending word 
to us to that effect. Agents using blank certifi- 
cates are requested to send the number of the 
certificate with the name. 








REMITTA NCES. 
ALL money and orders must be sent to the 
order of H. C. King, Publisher, 27 Park Place, New 
York; and all remittances must be made either by 


check, draft, or Postal money order, as currency i> | 


liable to be lost in the mails, and is at the risk of the 
sender. As far as practicable we desire out-of-town 
remittances to be by Money ORDERS. When checks 
are sent, the ‘banks charge us for collection. 





RATES TO CLERGYMEN. 

For the greater convenience of clergymen, we 
shall hereafter allow them a discount of twenty 
per cent. from regular rates. The subscription 
price to them will therefore be $2.60 per an- 
num, postage prepaid. We will be pleased to 
receive from them or from any éf our readers the 
names of all persons who they think will either 
subscribe or interest themselves in securing sub- 
scriptions for this paper. 








THE CHRISTIAN UNION IN GREAT 
BRITAIN. 
THE _Christian Union may be had in Great 


Britain through Sampson Low & Co., 188 Fleet 


Street, London. The subscription price for one 
year, postage prepaid in the United States, is 


For clubs of four or 
Address all remit- 
Messrs. Sampson 


15s. ; to clergymen, 12s. 6d. 
more names, 12s. 6d. each. 
tances to our English agents, 
Low & Co 





MR. BEECHER’S WORKS. 

To subscribers and others who will send NEW 
subscriptions to THE CHRISTIAN UNION we make 
the following offer 

To any one sending two new subscribers at one 
time, with $6.40, we will mail, postage paid, either 
of the following works : 


Retail 

Price. 

Lectures TO YOUNG MEN. pdt uteri $1 50 

YALE LECTURES ON PREACHING, Ist Series..... ovvascnae 

” = ad 2d bi Seka. “eas 1 A 

= - = 3d abhi aon ec a 

I I oii 0k. a eaioate: maw sabi bins sb dcandehes eaen 1 75 

LECTURE-RooM TALKS .. daiench eatin each cis Ska ce 1 75 
A SUMMER PARISH (Sermons at the Twin Mountain 

House). Jc gable aGn Wale ramen iis cbkiccnaeon Me 

OVERTURE OF ANGEIG. .........00cccccceses 1 Ww 


To a subscriber who sends two new »minibitiael 
WITH HIS RENEWAL and $9.60 we will send, post- 
age paid : 


Retail 
Price. 
NORWOOD; or, Village Life in New England............82 00 
FRUITS, FLOWERS AND FARMING ...........2.. 002000 2 00 


TALKS WITH YOUNG HOUSEKEEPERS (Mrs. 


MOTHERLY 
Beecher) ekcia 200. 
SERMONS (Vol. 1 to 10), one volume only................... 2 
To anyone sending four subscribers and $12.80 
we will mail 


Retail 

Price . 

First Vol. LIFE OF CHRIST, OCtAVO.......-6.6... eee eee eee $3 50 
Or for six subscribers, 

First Vol. Lire OF CHRIST, Imperial Edition..... ...... 7 W 


So easy a way of securing these popular works 
has never before been presented. All the volumes 
are handsomely printed by J. B. Ford & Co. 
Send remittances, stating particularly the books 
desired. Give the full address, including post- 
office, county and State. 

Horatio C. Kina, 
Publisher. 





GENERAL CLUBBING RATES. 


IF the CHRISTIAN UNION is ordered with any 
other periodicals, we will send it at $3.00. The price 
of the periodical is given below. These prices include 
no premiums, except where specified. N. B.—If you 
want any periodical not mentioned in this list, write 
us, and we will give prices by return mail. 




















Club Retail 
Price Price 
Postage Postage 
MONTHLIES. Prepaid. Prepaid. 
CH RISTIAN UNION and Harper's -~ je ee ee 3.50 $4.00 
= EE 5 kon nas oscacees 5) 4.00 
5; lie “5 Scribner’ . *Monthiy por @0e 4.00 
a am 3.00 
a “ The Atlantic Monthly... 4.00 
. ad “ Lippineott’s Magazine.. § 4.00 
- sk * American Agriculturis ‘ 1.50 
* - “ Arthur’s Magazine......... y | 2S 
* = “ Phrenological Journal ... 2.5 3.00 
a = 06 Fe BEE nesicesccssnccse 1a 1.50 
4 es “ The Eclectic...... a 5.00 
“a = * The Sunday Magazine..... 2% 2.7 
96 = *“ Appleton’s Medic’l Journ’! 3.50 4.00 
jo * Domestic Monthly......... 1.25 1.50 
2 Popular Science Monthly.. 4.50 5.00 
= op “ Peterson’s Magazine....... LD 2.00 
- - * Scientific Farmer. ... . 1.00 
. 5 * Teacher's Monthly 85 1.00 
WEEKLIES. 
= se * Harper's Weekly. 3.50 
ee ra *\ Harper's Bazar D 
si = “ Littell’s Living ‘Age 
» The N. Y. Tribune.. 7 
ae “ Advance f 
Z x Scientific ‘American 96 
” = with supplement, 6.9 
= * Youth’s Companion. A 





PB aac ctencoucancienns 


* With life-size portrait of Longfellow, $4.50; retail price, $5.00. 
+ Must be new Subscription. 


RATES TO CLUBS, 

Four copies, $10.60, which is $2.65 a copy, postage prepaid. 
The party who sends us $25, for a club of nine copies (all 
sent at one time), will be entitled toa copy free. All persons 
who get up clubs in their respective towns can afterwards 
add single copies at $2.65. Money should be sent by Check, 
Draft. Postal Money Order, or Registered Letter to order of 
H. C. Kiya, Publisher. Currency sent by mail is at the risk 
of the sender. Spevial terms to Postmasters and others wh¢ 
actasagents. Address 


‘‘THE CHRISTIAN UNION,” 
27 Park Place, New York, 
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NEW PU BL Ic ‘ATONS 


LIPPINCOTT'S MAGAZINE. 


A Profusely ustrated Menthly of Choice Pop- 
ular Literature. Send 20 cts. for a specimen. 
J. B. LIPPINCOTT & Co., Publisners, Phila. 





NOW READY, 
A LIVING FAITH. 


1.50. 
By GEORGE 8S. MERRIAM, 
Late of the Christian Union. 
At all booksellers or sent by mail. 
L OC ‘KW oon. BROOKS & CO., Boston. 








CENTENNIAL BOOKS PUBLISHED BY 


A. S. BARNES & CO. 


Barnes’ Centenary History. 


Superbly illustrated. One vol., octavo. $5.00. 


‘Principles and Acts’ 


of the American Revolution. By H. Niles (of 
Niles’s Register). $5.00. 
Ill. 


Lives of the Signers 


of the Declaration . ——— #1,50. 


Democracy i in America. 


By Alexis de Tocqueville. One vol., 8vo. 3.00. 





CB Agents wanted to sell the above. 
111 and 113 William Street, New Voerk 


For Sunday Schools. 
BRIGHTEST AN AND BEST: 


Entirely new and beauutul utiful Songs, by 
Lowry pand Doane. 


OYAL DIADEM: 


Pure, sterling Melodies, by same authors. 


PURE GOLD: 
SS This work has a world 


OVEF 1,000,000 copies sold, 




















wide reputation ; 
Price for any of the above books, in board covers 
830 per 100; by mail, 35 cts. 


B00k oF OF PRAISE: PRAISE: sion 


fromm the best st Songs now in use ; 224 pages. 
Price, $40 per 100; by mail, 50 cts. 


GONGS FOR LITTLE FOLKS 


Contains beautiful Songs for Little 

Children, for use in Primary Classes, Schools 
andathome. Price, in Board Covers: 

830 per 100 copies; by mail, 35 cents. 


BIGLOW & MAIN, Publishers, 


76 East Ninth Street. New York. 
91 Washington Street, Chicago. 


Cheavest Bookstore in the World, 


5,000 EN GL ise and AM- 
ae aT ‘AN BOOKS, almost 
giv ~ away. 110,000 “Juveniles 
beautifully illustrated, at your 
own price. Mammoth C ‘atalogue. 

No. 41, free. Send stam 
Leggat Brothers, 3 Beekman 

, New York City. 


“ONE PRICE ONLY. 


Stationery of all kinds. Writing Paper, Envel- 
opes,and Account Books Cheap. Leach’s Falcon 
Pens, 65 cts.; and Law Pens, $1 a gross. Samples 


sent by mail. J. LEACH, 
S6 Nassau St.. N. V 


Magic Lanterns and Stereopticous. 

K & H. T. ANTHONY & CO., 591 
4. Broadway, opp. Metropolitan. CHROMOS and 

FRAMES, STEREOSCOPES AND VIEWS, GRAPHO- 
SCOP ES, MEGALETHOSCOPES. ALBUMS AND PHO- 
TOGRAPHS OF CELEBRITIES. Photo-Lantern Slides 
a specialty. First premium at Vienna. 

fanufacturers of Photogravhic Materials. 


DR. FOOTE’S HOME 
FOR 
Inebriates and Opium Eaters, 
STAMFORD, CONN. 


Open to Both Sexes. 









































The morbid appetite of confirmed inebriates and 
opium-eaters should be regarded in the light of 
actual disease requiring medical treatment at a 
Home devoted to this special purpose. During 
many years I have demoustrated the correctness 
of an original theory, viz., that in order to effect a 

ermanent cure the patient must become so fam- 
liiarized with the poison that the desire for it is 
eradicated, and its presence ceuses to be a tempta- 
tion. My past experience enables me to promise a 
radical cure when sufficient time is given and 
where there is a desire for recovery. 

The Home is situated on elevated grounds, over- 
looking the Sound. and having commanding views 
of the beautifu! scenery of the surrounding coun- 
try. [t is free from miasmas and other baneful 
influences. Patients receive all thecare, attention 
and comfort which their conaition requires. Medi- 
cation Homeopathic. 

For circular aod further particulars, address 


GEO. F. FOOTE, M.D., 
Stamford, Conn. 


Before You Start 


INSURE IN THE 


TRAVELERS 








OF HARTFORD, CONN, 


—E a 
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To every man his work.—Marx, xiii: 34. 


C. UPHAM. 


Words by SAMUEL 


With spirit. 
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Ohere’s Wark For “Yow fo do. 


» ye also into the vineyard.—Matruew, xx: 4 





Music by ADAM GEIBEL. 
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EDUC ATION 








| JE NNSYLVANIA MILITARY Acap- 
EMY, Chester, Pa.—( For Boarders only.) 
Opens Wednesday, Sept. 2th. Location elevated 
ind bealthful; grounds ample; buildings hand- 
some und Commodtious. Course of Studies eyten- 
sive. Thorough instruction in Civil and Mining 
Engineering, the Classics and English. Careful 
versight of the morals and manners of Cadets. 


lor Cireulars, apply t 
ML. THEO HYATT, President. — 
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The above is another hymn from a collection entitled ** Evangel Hymns,” 
Philadelphia, referred to in our issue of May 31. 


8. C. Upham, 25 South Eighth 8t., 


published by 
It com- 


milie s eight excellent bymns, and is sold at the. exceedingly low price of ten cents per copy. 


FLORIDA ORANGE CROVES, 


AT AURANTIA, INDIAN RIVER, FLA. 


Orange Groves and Banana Orchards planted and cared for. 

Unimproved lands by the acre. 

grov es in 3 years Et #200 annually. #350 groves in 3 years pay $1,000 etre! 
tnciose 3-cent stamp for 32-page circular to BLISS, BEN 


sale, of all sizes and prices. 


$2.00) anoually. 


. New York. P.O. Box 5,712. 


Fruit, Vegetable and Sugar Farms for 
Great inda cements to actual settlers. $75 

; $700 groves in 3 years pay 
'& CRAWFKORD, 34 Barclay 





A PRACTICAL BUSINESS DESK. | 
WOOTON PATENT 
Cabinet Office Secretary. 





Catalogue and Price List mailed on 
application. 


WOOTON DESK CO., 


DESIGNERS and MANUFACTURERS 
Indianapolis, Indiana. 





The most complete and convenient Desk I have ever seen.—Publisher Christian Union. 





HANOVER 
FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
12 - meets NEW YORK. 
Gass Capita : P3h0.000 $3 
‘otal =. -_, a : 2.775 ¢ 
AIA ore Weccsaens” 
I. REMSEN L ANE: scenery. 


THE RESULT 











The Brooklyn Advisory Council. 


OF 1876. 
TOGETHER WITH THE LETTERS OF 
Dr. Leonard Bacon, Prof. Timothy 
Dwight, D.D., &c., &c. 
A Pamphlet of Twenty-four Pages. 
For sale by 


A. S. BARNES & CoO., 


Nos. 111 and 113 William St., New York. 
SINGLE Coptes, 15 Ors.; PER HUNDRED, 








And Milward’s “‘ Helix’’ Needles. 


(In Patent Wrappers.) Sold Evervwhere 


AMATEUR WORKERS 


Can find everything they desire in 


RARE AND FANCY WOODS 


and Four Books of 


BEAUTIFUL DESIGNS. 
Send 3c. stamp for our new and revised Catalogue 
and Price List (4th edition just issued) to 


CEO. W. READ & Co., 
186 to 200 Lewis St., ft. of 5th & 6th Sts., E. 'k., N.Y 


UPHAM ; ¢ 


2IVERSIDE SEMINARY, 

L WELLSVILLE, ALLEGHANY Co., N.Y 

A Boarding School for Ladies and Gentlemen 
willopen sept. 11. Boating, Bathing, Gymnastics 
Riding School. Send forcireular. Address Prof 

HERDSMAN, Box 663, Wellsville. 


( YLAVERACK College and H. R. wy 
Claverack, N. Y.— 23d year opens Sept. ll. 11 
Departments; 20 Instructors. College prepara 
ty. Thorough English and Business Courses for 
sentemen,. For ladies College Course with the 
Baccaluureate Degree. Primary Department. 
tev. ALONZO FLACK, Ph. D., Pres. 


INSTITUTE FOR 


\ APLEWOOD 
Py YOUNG LADIES, 
PITTSFIELD, MASS., 
) years old. Excellence of its present advantages 
ver surpassed. Beauty of its grounds and 
buildings never equalled. 
Address Rev. C. V. SPEAR, the Principal, for 
irculurs. 


( \ROVE HALL, 
I NEW HAVEN, CONN. 

A superior home schoo! for Young Ladies, in 
which life is made pleasant. bright, refined, and 
inrestrained by tow muny rigid rules. 

From its location in a university town, Grove 
Hiall turnishes to its pupils rare educational ad- 
v _— Ages. 

irace Miss M. P. MONTFORT, Principal. 


ik PACIFIC 





THEOLOGICA L 

SEMINARY, “ Oakland, Cal., will begin its 
ext yeur, Aug. 24, 1876. It combines the advan- 
ages of both Pog old and the new methods of 
vreparing forthe Christian ministry. Two schol- 
rships have been endowed (and a third one may 
oon be) yielding about $240 a yeareach. These 
re now open to college graduates who take a full 
course ip this institution, board in the seminary, 
ind comply with some other minor conditions. 
jourd and washing are $3.50 per week. Koom, 
uition, use of books—free. Bills for fuel, small. 
ther expenses few. Climate healthful. Scenery 
leluhttul Address Prof. A. BENTON, or Prof. 
iK MOOAR, Oakland, Cal. 





| ASELL SEMINARY FOR YOU NG 
4 WOMEN, AUBURNDALE, (near Boston), 
Mass. Detightful home; special care of health, 
nanuers and or. rrals. Addre 

CHAS. C. BKAGDON, Principal. 


Ww HEA’ ATON FEMALE SEMIN ;ARY, 


NORTON, MASS. 


The Fail Term will open on Thursday morning, 
sept.7. For catalogue apply, in vacation, to H. A. 
COBB; in term time to 

Mrs. C. C. M ETCA LF, Principal. — 

EOSz EDWARD COLL Ee IATE INSTI- 

UTE FoR LADIES AND GENTLEMEN. $194 
per year for board with common English. To pre-, 
mre for college, for business, or for life. Six 
‘ourses of study. Fifteen teachers. Christian 
jut not sectarian. 23d year begins Ank $1. Stu- 
jents admitted ey time. Jus. E, KING. D. D. 
Fort Fdward,. N. 

NiEW ENG. NORMAL MU SIC AL INST.— 
A seu-side music school for Teachers and Pupils, 
commencing July 20, at E. Greenwich, R. 1. Send 
for circulars. E. TOURJEE, Music Hall, Boston. 


| ILLSIDE HOUSE for Young Ladies, 

Address Miss ADELE BREWER, Stock- 
ridge, Mass. 

’O'RWICH University Scientitic and Military 

aN School, Northfield, Vt. Address Prof.Chas.Dole. 


















and do all your own Printing. 


Price, $6 to $35. 
BEST IN THE WORLD 
For Business Men 
and Young Printers. 
Thousands in use. Send two 3 
cent stamps for —— illus- 
atal 








BOUGHTON’S ADJ USTABLE 


MOSQUITO 


AN FLY WILL FIT ANY 
WINDOW. 
Price, in wire, $1 to $3; in netting. 30c. to $i, 
This is the cheapest adjustable screen now made. 
it can be bad of any house-furnishing or hardware 
store. Agencies: No. 23 Bromfield St., Boston; 131 
Christopher St., N.Y.; 191 Flatbush Ave., Brooklyn. 
J. W. BOUGHTON, Sole Manufacturer, 1118 Mar- 
ket St., vy hiludelphia. Sl Send stamp forc ireular. 


“EVERY PIANO IN AMERICA SHOULD BE GRACED BY ACOPY.” 


$o000, 


—IN COLD— 


WAS PAID BY THE 


WOMEN’S CENTENNIAL COMMITTEES 


FOR 


RICHARD WAGNER’S 


ent CENTENNIAL MARCH 


Now Arranged for Piano by 


THEODORE THOMAS, 


(Played by his Orchestra nightly) 
And Published by 


JOHN CHURCH &CO., 


CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


Price $1, on receipt of which it will be sent by mail 








For sale by Music Dealers every-where. 
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Vor. XIV., No. 2. 











And where to find a 
As an answer 


the subject of ROOFING is of universal interest to some extent or other. 
method of roofing which is at once effective and cheap, is the popular demand. 
to this demand, we ask your atténtion to the 


RUBBER ROOFING and THE PATENT SLATE ROOFING PAINT 


Prepared by this Company. 





Tin ROOFS are expensive, and require constant care; for not only does the daily expan- 
sion and contraction occasioned by changes of temperature warp and crack them, but they 
rust from the under side also, however well protected from above. } : 

SLATE ROOFS are yet more costly, and are difficult to repair. Slate is not adapted for use 
on flat roofs: it is liable to breakage, and if, after a few years, any of the nails become rusted 
away, the most skillful slater is often unable to remedy the difficulty or to prevent the water 
from driving under. - 

rar Roors, however disguised by names, are a confessed failure. Whether known as 
Plastic Slate, Gravel, or Mastic Slate, the Coal Tar of which they are composed will crack and 
split off in the winter, while in hot weather the Tar will melt and run, filling the gutters and 
choking the leaders, and, worse than all, will rot the felt sheathing and trickle through the 
roof, ruining the garret and often destroying the plaster in the upper rooms. sire 

ASBESTOS ROOFS have a trouble peculiarly their own. A component part of these roofs is 
a lining of canvas, intended to render the material strong. Experience has shown that the 
canvas will shrink tosuch an extent that it will either tear away from the nails entirely, or 
will split an entire width of the Asbestos felt, ruining a costly roof. : 

Our ** Rubber Roofing” is prepared at our factory by a process of our own, and with 
new and improved machinery. It is easily laid by even an unpracticed hand ; is cleanly at all 
times, pliable and strong, will not rot and become disintegrated like the Tarred Felts, and it 
Jorms the basis of our Weather-Proof Roof. P 

Our ** Slate Roofing Paint” is mixed ready for use; it is as easily applied as any 
paint; is thoroughly water-proof, permanent, and effective, and upon it we rely for the pro- 
tection and preservation of our RUBBER ROOFING. We finish our roof by applying two coats 
of SLATE ROOFING PAINT, and offer you what we claim to be the best known root, cost and 
quality considered. , : . 

Our SLATE ROOFING Parnt is entirely unlike any paint in use; it is much heavier bodied; 
it will neither rust nor corrode. No Tar is used in its composition: it isas nearly fire-proot 
as paint can ever be made, and, when dry, forms a smooth pliable surface unaffected by sum- 
mer’s heat or winter's cold. c 

These qualities of our SLATE ROOFING PAINT render it an invaluable article for use on 
roofs of any kind. It will preserve good Shingle roofs for a lifetime, and will even save old 
worn-out Shingles, and continue them in use for many years. Zin Ioofs, even when rusted 
and broken, and leaking, can be rendered water-tight and serviceable, as it fills up all holes 
and breaks, and, by its tenacious and elastic qualities, resists the tendency to form new holes. 
it is the cheapest good Rooffing Paint now made, and, as a thoroughly satisfactory and efficient 
article, we commend it to your attention and examination. 

For fine work, we ask you to investigate the meritsof our BEAUTIFUL ENAMEL 
PAINTS. These Paints have been manufactured for the past 20 years; and long before 
any other Enamel Paint Co. came into existence these Paints were used and their quality 
approved. They are far better for general use than the White Lead Paints furnished by 
Painters. We know that we are attacking the prejudices of years in making this assertion ; 
but we know just as well that, if we can induce you to try the experiment for yourself, your 
life-long prejudice will vanish. Enamel Paints are ready for use, therefore more venient ; 
they are uniform in consistency and color; flow and spread easily; dry with a beautiful 
polished surface; will not blister, crack, nor peel off; in short, they meet every requirement 
of a perfect house paint. i 

We invite you to write to us for our 100 page Book, which contains all information, 
together with full instructions as to the methods of applying our goeds, and which we will 
promptly send to you without charge, if you mentiod the Christian Unvwn. 


N.Y. SLATE ROOFING CO. (Limited), 


MERCHANTS: 


\ trade. 





will find it to their interest to control the roofing business of their 
townships. If you can provide a reliable roof, especially if you 
have a comeptent man in your employ to do the work, it will draw 
Write for our Book of information and terms. 














AND THE 


TWIN MOUNTAIN HOUSE, N. H., 


Eight Miles apart and under the same management, 


WILL OPEN FOR THE SEASON OF 1876, JUNE Ist. 


By extension of the Railway there is unbroken rail connection with Mount Washington 
Summit, and direct communication with every locality of interest in the White Hills. 


Spacious and Elegant Rooms, Pleasure Boats, Croquet Grounds, 
Bowling and Billiard Halis, 
EXCELLENT BANDS DURING THE SEASON. 


Parties in Boston and vicinity can apply to WM. C. BRADLEY, 65 Franklin Street. 
York, to Jas, 8. BARRON & Co., 280 Washington Street. 


A, T, & 0, F. BARRON, Proprietors, 


In New 








BOSTON, U.S.A. 


To Travelers desiring the Best Hotel Accommodations in a choice locality, near the Public Garden 
Common, Public Library, Museum of Fine Arts, Churches, the Railroad Stations, and Places of 


Amusement, 





THE BRUNSWICK, 











BOYLSTON STREET, corner of Clarendon, BOSTON, 
- OFFERS SUPERIOR ATTRACTIONS. 


The structure is new and FIRE-PROOF and is supplied with a Passenger Elevator. 
It is furnished most elegantly and is supplied with every modern convenience, having hot and cold 


water in every chamber and bath-rooms in every suite. 


The Heating and Ventilating Apparatus 


throughout the whole house 1s on the most approved plan. 
Parties desiring information by correspondence will receive prompt attention by addressing the 
J ‘ 


Proprietor, or by direct application to 


» W. WOLCOTT, Proprietor. 





THE FRANKLIN HOTEL, 
40ch and Poplar Sts., Philadelphia, 


Two squares south of the Main Exhibition Build- 
ing. he Market Street cars pass the house. Con- 
ducted on the Eurvupean pian. Rooms comforta- 
ble; bill of fare, excellent. No liquors of any kind 
sold on the premises. Especially adapted to families. 
Single lodging for gentlemen, 0 cents; rooms with 
double bed, from $1.50 to $2 per day. 

A.J. WEIDENER & CO. 


PARK HOUSE, 
SUMMIT. N. J., 
WILL OPEN Ist JUNE. at reduced prices; PER- 
FECT DRAINAGE; PURE MOUNTAIN AIR; 
ya grounds, shaded walks, and tept as a first 
class family hotel. Applyto J. RIERA. Furnished 
cottages in connection or detached from hotel. 


BERKSHIRE HILLS. 
Berkshire House, Pittsfield, Mass. 


Fine mountain air, Fishing, Boating and Hunt- 
ing. Fine grounds in connection. Free carriages 
from all trains. (Prices to suit the times.) For 
yarticulars inquire of JNO. GIBSON, with L. M. 
R. DEMING, 








ates & Co. 
8. J. WARNER, Clerk. 





BUCKEVE BELL FOUNDRY 
Established in 1837. 

Superior Bells of Copper and Tin, mounted 
with the best Rotary Hangings, for Churehes, 
Schools, Farms, Factories, Court-houses, Fire 
Alarms, Tower Clocks, etc. Fully Warranted. 

Illustrated Catalogue sent Free. 
Vanduzen & Tift, 102 & 104 E. Second St.,Cin, 








MENEELY & KIMBERLY, 
BELL FOUNDERS, Troy, N. Y. 


Manufacture a superior quality of BELLS. 
Special attention given to CHURCH BELLS. 
2” lllustrated Catalogue sent free. 





CHURCH,SCHOOL.FIRE-ALARM 
_ Fine toned, low piced,fally warranted. Catalogue 
giving full particulars, prices, etc.,sent free. 
BLYMYER MANUFACTURING CO., 
664 to694 West Eighth St.. Cimeinnalti. 0. 


LAWN SETTEES 


WITH FOLDING TENTS. 


Garden Vases and Tools, 
Lawn Mowers, Hammocks, 
Camp Chairs, Croquet, Flower 
Stands, Zero Kefrigerators, 
&e., Xe. 

Send for Illustrated Circular. 
G. WEBSTER PECK, 
Manufacturers’ Agent, 

110 Chambers street, New York. 


——w The best, only complete, 
and relinble instrument for 
the treatment of Asthma, 
Catarrh, Sore Throat, 
Bronchitis, and diseases 
of the lungs and air pass- 
ages generally. 

Price, 82.5 0and $5 each. 
® For pamphlets, ete., ad- 
dress, 
©. FOUGERA & CO., 
30 NORTH WILLIAM ST., 
NEW YORK. 


INHALER 





















C. F. A. HINRICHS, 


29 to 33 Park Place, 


NORTHWEST CORNER OF CHURCH S8T., UP-STAIRS 
NEW YORK, 
Imports and Deals in 


FANCY COODS, 


CHINA, GLASSWARE, PARIAN, MAJOLICA, 
BRONZES AND CLOCKS, &c. 

Also, TOYS, DOLLS, GAMES, Archery, Cricket, 

Croquet, Baseballs, &c., 

And the genuine St. Germain Kleeman’s Stu- 
dent Lamps. iso, Chandeliers, Brackets con- 
structed for these Lamps. A large assortment on 
cand and constantly a cing new soppliee, Prices 
Moderate. WHOLESALE AND RETAIL, 


DECK 


BROTHERS. 


GRAND, SQUARE ANDZIUPRIGHT 


PIANOS 


ARE MATCHLESS. 
33 UNION SQUARE, N. Y. 


They are the best made in the country. They 
take the lead of all first-class instruments, being 
unrivalled in beauty of tone and perfection of 
mechanism in every detail. 

SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE. 
PRICES REASONABLE—TERMS EASY 





i. W. JOHNS’ PATENT 


MATERIALS. 


Asbestos Roofing, for steep or flat Roofs. 
Asbestos Root Coating, for old Leaky Roofs. 
Asbestos Cement, for repairing Leaks on Roofs. 
Asbestos Root Paint, for Tin Roofs, &c. 
Paints—all colors—for outside work. 
Fire-Proot Coating, for wood work. 
s Boiler and Steam Pipe Coverings. 
Asbestos Steam Packing, flat and round, all 
sizes. 
Rooting and Sheathing Felts, Moth-Proot 
Carpet Lining, &c. 
Ready for use, and easily applied. Send for 
Pamphlets, Price-Lists, &c. 


H. W. JOHNS, 87 Maiden Lane, N. Y. 


Patentee and Manufacturer. Established 1858, 


SILVER-PLATED WARE, 


Manufactured by the 


MERIDEN BRITANNIA CO. 


No. 550 Broadway, N. Y. 


















THE BEST PLATED SPOONS AND FORKS 
are those SILVER-PLATED HEAVIEST ONg@ 
THE PARTS MOST EXPOSED TO WEAR, 
and bearing the trade-mark, 


“1847, Rogers Bros., XII.” 


FACTORIES—West Meriden, Conn. 





G U NS and Revolvers. Price lists free. Address 
Great Western Gun Works, Pittsburgh,Pa 

















